CATION 


. NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
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WHY AND WHEREFORE” 


Of The Pec Progressive in Accounting Are Clearly Explained in 
BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE 


“By ALBERT G. BELDING, First. Assistant, High School of Commerce, New York. 
Price, $0.90. Key $0.50. Blanks, Forms, Vouchers. 


- This book develops concurrently all the It is clear and simple enough to be under- 
accounts of a business and carries them | stood by the average High School pupil, 
through to a conclusion. It is admirably | comprehensive and thorough enough to de- 


adapted for live, classroom work. -. velop efficiency in the subject of accounting.’ 
All business transactions, business forms | - It concentrates the pupil’s attention on 
and illustrations are taken from actual busi- | actual accounting practice and accounting 


ness practice. 


problems. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Four Facts Which Explain 


Why the Preéminent Place Among Educational] Journals Is Still Held by 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(1) It is the only National Educational Weekly. 
(2) It gives more news of the educational world than do other papers. 
(3) It contains more advertising of educational interest. 


(4) Its editor, always traveling, keeps its readers in personal touch with 
the schools of America, 


E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 


by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 

their spare time. We handle only articles of merit and nseful- 

TEACHERS ness. Every home means an order. Work is pleasant and 
profitable and gives teachers the opportunity of meeting 


RECEIVE GOOD P AY the parents. of their children. Write at once for particulars. 
FOR THEIR SPARE TIME © L. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. Y 1, 394 Atiantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Accuracy, 
Rapidity, and 
Reasoning Power 


in the use of numbers and in their 
application to everyday problems are 
demanded inevery department of the 
commercial and industrial worldtoday. 


Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


train for the development of just these powers. 
Through the use of this series the pupil receives a 
thorough grounding in the subject of arithmetic and 
a mental training so closely associated with the 
affairs of everyday life that he is prepared to take 
advantage of any opportunity open to him. 

Their popularity proves that they 
stand the schoolroom test. 
Published in 1913, they have been adopted, wholly or 
in part, by cities and towns in 29 states. The State 
of Indiana and the State of Arizona have both 
adopted the series for exclusive use for five years. 
The State of Alabama has also adopted Book Three 
for exclusive use in the high schools of the state for 

four years, 


Silver, ah & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


The 
Courtis Standard 
Practice Tests 


in Arithmetic which were discussed with 
so much interest at the 1915 meetings of 
the National Educational Association at 
Cincinnati and Oakland, and again atthe 
1916 meeting in Detroit, are published by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The publishers will be v = glad to answer inquiriés 
as to the number need classes, prices, dis- 
counts, etc. 


Principles Health Control 


By FRANCIS M. WALTERS 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


CHIEF difference between this volume and the usual textbooks upon hygiene lies in 

the emphasis that is placed upon corrective work. Health control, from the author’s 
viewpoint, presents a negative and a positive phase—negative in so far as the causes of disease 
and bodily weakness are to be avoided, positive to the extent that weak parts are to be built 
up, body processes improved, and the natural defenses strengthened. Although these phases 
are of about equal importance, the second supplies an impelling motive for the student and 
fills an ever-increasing need in the life of today. 


An earnest effort has been made to place every phase of the subject upon the basis of 
cause and effect and to eliminate as far as possible the interminable maze of guesswork which 
is the bane of much hygiene teaching. That every sound principle has its basis in some 
physiological condition is axiomatic, and to portray the means through which a given cause 
produces its effect is necessary to correct teaching and thinking. 


Cloth. vit+ 376 pages. Price, $1.50 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE TEACHER’S SERVICE 


BY ARTHUR S. SOMERS 


New York City Board of Education 


There never was a time when the significant 
things of life—faith, honor, sympathy and ser- 
vice—were so well worth living for as now. New 
ideas are constantly being presented to us. We 
cannot escape the necessity of considering a hun- 
dred social problems that never bothered our 
grandfathers. I am _ persuaded, however, that 
the results of this constant agitation in 
our modern life will inevitably be to 
vindicate and confirm more _ completely 
in the eyes of mankind those verities of 
conscience that are as old as the story of crea- 
tion. Therefore we may rejoice, you and I, that 
we live in a time of stress, of thought and ac- 
tion. Yes, this is the best possible time for 
living, and the best possible place, because here 
and now we have the best opportunities for de- 
velopment, if only we shall seize these opportu- 
nities. 

And what are these opportunities? Shall we 
include among them the material things, such 
as position and salary, clothes and furnishings? 
Certainly we may. But let no one try to per- 
suade you that wealth and social position or 
professional perfermert is all that opportunity 
means. The greatest opportunities are for the 
development of the finest that is in us, the hu- 
man reflection of the spark divine. So for those 
about to teach, they extend a peculiarly signifi- 
cant offer. That is why I rejoice to be with 
you here, so that for one brief evening I may 
dedicate myself to the privilege of associating 
with you, who for so long will yourselves be 
dedicated to the most perfect service—the ser- 
vice of your fellows. 

Those who become members of the super- 
visory and teaching corps of the department of 
education are in truth the servants of the pub- 
lic—not in that slighting sense in which the 
ignorant use that term, but in the glorious 
sense in which every great social leader and re- 
former has been truly a servant of the people. 
In that employment, under modern conditions, 
men and women must find a means of liveli- 
hood just as all modern workers must who un- 
dertake any form of labor. This does not mean 
that you are about to teach in order that you 
may live, but rather that you must live so that 
you may teach. 

As teachers, service has a peculiar significance 
for this modern period of ours. The amount 
of knowledge that you must impart is not as 
knowledge, a formidable thing; how you teach 
it, the spirit that dominates your method, that 


is the thing that really determines your value 
for the community. To the degree that your 
classroom relations reflect what is finest in the 
world about you, to that degree your pupils will 
become fitted for the world. True, it is from 
you that our children must learn arithmetic, 
writing, spelling and geography; yet more 
truly must they also learn tolerance, judgment 
and loyalty to conviction. You cannot train 
for freedom in a school for slaves. Even in 
the classroom there is a fine reciprocal spirit of 
courtesy and confidence that denotes the real 
teachers. Do not misunderstand me. I am 
making no plea for an education that is senti- 
mental and mawkish. I believe that it is essen- 
tial to the equipment of life that a child should 
know the significance of labor. 

We must depend for the best teaching on the 
fine personality of those who teach. I do not 
mean by personality some mysterious quality 
that is vouchsafed to a fortunate few. On the 
contrary, the quality of personality I have in 
mind is a very simple thing and something that 
may be acquired. It comes with the spirit of 
self-devotion. 

Teaching should be included among the 
most splendid occupations—when it is practiced 
by men and women whose dominant idea is de- 
votion to the ideal of service. You cannot make 
the teaching profession fine by arguing about 
it. There is but one way. You must sanctify 
it by service. 

I think that the interests, privileges and 
rights of teachers are of public importance to 
the degree that they better enable teachers to 
care for the children intrusted to them. I am 
well aware that these interests may be for- 
gotten for a time. There are times when cap- 
tious critics, the uninformed editor and the ig- 
norant Official vex the soul and dishearten the 
spirit. But remember that the verdict will not 
always lie with these, but with the great body 
of people who know your work and know its 
worth, the parents of the children. 

And so, go forth to your labors, superior to 
disappointment, unshaken in your ideal of ser- 
vice, patient under misunderstanding, indiffer- 
ent of the petty limitations of petty people. Do 
not lose your first enthusiasm. Remember 
that although you may meet many whom you 
may teach, you yourself have much to learn. 
If you must criticise, do so wisely, courteously 
and impersonally. Do not attach yourself to 
cliques. If you are discouraged at the start, 
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remember that the best teachers often had poor 
beginnings. 

Above all, do not forget that the teacher in 
the public schools begins her work with the 
latest support of the community. The public 
has read of thieving contractors, of loose ac- 
counting, of sinister influence in public offices; 
it has grown weary of public protestations of vir- 
tue to conceal personal ends; in this depressing 
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vista of the past it does not forget that in al? 
these years the records of the teaching service 
have remained in contrast, clean, honest, sin- 
cere. Imperfections this service has doubtless 
had, for that is the common heritage of humanity, 
but it has been untarnished by dishonor. 
Would, indeed, that all our public history could 
present so fine a page. It would be well With 
us if this were so. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY CARLOS M. COLE 


Superintendent, Denver 


[From the Denver Post.] 


Our public schools are our greatest institu- 
tion. Upon their future rests our ideal of gov- 
ernment and of human liberty. The people always 
have been aware of this. Our statesmen and 
our educators and our professional men only 
have recognized it sometimes. But the people 
have known it always. 

And each forward step in public education has 
come from the people. Each forward step only 
has been achieved after a contest. Sixty years 
ago education in America was primitive. [t con- 
sisted in what we then called “The Three R's.” 
The kindergarten has come since then, the high 
school, the polytechnic high school, vocational 
euidance, the trade school, domestic science, 
physical examination of students; last, meals and 
clothing for the children of the poor. Those 
ereat and far-reaching changes have all been 
made in sixty years. Each one of them only was 
srought about after a contest. And the people 
have always been on the side of improvement. 

The people know, indeed, that education is al- 
ways the first and the greatest asset of a free 
nation. They witness the truth of that being 
demonstrated every day. Viewing the larger 
field, they see that in Germany a great nition 
has been built within half a century from a nwn- 
ber of small principalities and they know—what- 
ever they may think of militarism—that the 
finest achievements of the German empire hive 
been due to its system of thorough, scientific and 
carefully correlated education. Public education 
in Germany is not a haphazard enterprise. -It is 
integral with the whole structure of the state. And 
in that respect at least we of America can profit 
from the experience of Germany. 

Public education is invaluable to a city, too. 
[t is one of the first elements of civic expansion, 
stability and prosperity. The people everywhere 
are beginning to recognize that Los Angeles is 
a standing proof that Los Angeles has a great 
educational system. It is absolutely divorced 
from politics. It begins with the kinJergarten 
and runs, not only through the grace schools to 


the high schools, but from the high 
the polytechnic high schools, where the students 
are finally trained in many trades and scientific 


callings. Los Angeles has spent more upon i 


ry 


ts 
public school system than any other city in 
America; but every dollar spent has been spent 
wisely and every dollar spent has earned two dol- 
lars for civic efficiency and civic prosperity in Los 
Angeles. There is nothing like public education 
as a profitable investment for public money, and 
the people know it. j 

Of course, I neither advocate nor excuse ex- 
travagance in matters of public education. I am 
for efficiency. And efficiency is always the 
foe of extravagance. Efficiency is the foe 
of extravagance in the expenditure of pub- 
lic money. It is the foe of extrav>gance in the 
expenditure of human effort and in the purposes 
of human life. Efficiency is now directine the 
attention of educators to what we call “voea- 
tional education”; to the preparation of our boys 
and girls for those cecupations which they mean 
to follow at maturity. We are coming to realize 
the necessity for scientific methods in dealing 
with this subject: and we = are changing our 
methods rapidly to meet this necessity. 


Until quite recently, until the last five or six 
1 


vears, we have been fol ino th conditions 
nd traditions of the past. The aim of edvrea- 
1 is b iz 1 no ire 
spe Ing tl no! time than 1s n ssa Or 
1 better ¢ { lementary education? We 
take from teen » eighteen vears to equip a 
boy or girl for a professional career. Educators 

kn iw f s tO me | ere Sa great de 11 of 

sted effort ( isdirected purpos« It calls 
fo careful conservative | ut t] same 
time, radical change. We must connect public 


education with the life of the community in a 
scientific way. Our public schoo!s should lead 
directly to the citizenship; to the industry; to 
the scientific and commercial work, and to the 


ideals of the community. 


What a crime it would be to take lads who are playing tag in the streets 
and teach them to kill their neighbors.—Thomas W. Churchill. 
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UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


BY WALTER MATSCHECK 


Director, Wiscons n 


In view of the growing discussion of the sub- 
ject of teaching in universities and colleges, and 
of President Butler’s criticisms as published in 
his 1914 report, as well as utterances of Presi- 
dent Foster of Reed College, it may be inter- 
esting to hear the opinions of those who have 
witnessed and studied teaching from other view- 
points. 

Let me speak here of university teachers as 
teachers, not of university teaching in general 
as to subject matter, academic method, lack of 
field work, or courses. The proposition that 
university teaching as a rule is as poor as any 
class of teaching that can be found is coming to 
be more and more accepted. Many university 
people, especially those in authority, are not 
quite ready to officially admit it, and are there- 
fore not doing much to better the condition. 
But talk to the men who are not so old in the 
game or are not so officially bound, talk with 
them privately as man to man and hear what 
they have to say. It has been my experience 
that the opinions voiced are not quite so com- 
plimentary. 

There is at least one class of university peo- 
ple who know and admit poor teaching, and that 
class consists of the taught.“ I like Professor . 
I get a good hour’s sleep every time I go to 
class.” “The poorest excuse for a teacher that 
I ever saw.” “I took three words in notes at 
economics lecture this morning. They were 
‘November 12, 1915 There was nothing else 
worth putting down.” “Our German ‘prof,’ 
gave us a lecture on cigarette smoking this 
morning. It was lots of fun.” “I don’t have to 
read my text in history, the instructor repeats 
it word for word in his lecture.” ‘‘Professor 
is the easiest man in the world to bluff.” 
These expressions are all taken from those one 
hears every day among students. And every 
one indicates some fundamental defect in the 
teaching of the instructor referred to. The 
most regrettable part of this situation so far as the 


o+ 


students are concerned is that though they are the 
chief sufferers, they seem to take it for granted 
that it must be so. They seldom raise any pro- 


test. Occasionally some one raises his voice 
against being made the object of experiment for 
the idiosyncrasies of a professor, but it quickly 
dies out. Students do not seem to realize what 
it means to them to be forced to spend timé un- 
profitably. 

It is sometimes said in defence that students 
do not appreciate their instructors. It is only 
in after life that they begin to see what this or 
that man meant to them. True, but did you 
ever notice that the man chiefly remembered by 
the college man after he has been out several 
years, is always a man who was a good 
teacher, of at least a man in whose 


mi classes he 
did not sleep? The man with the greatest treas- 


Efficiency Burcau 


ure for the student fails absoiutely if he does 
not so present what he has that the student gets. 
it. We have all known men who were strong 
men in their fields, but from whom not one stu- 
dent in a hundred received enough to make it 
worth while to go to class. Such a man is not 
a university teacher or any kind of a teacher. 
To the extent that the lecturer fails to give to 
the students in his classes something new, some- 
thing which they have not read or cannot read 
in texts, he wastes their time and his. Is 


this 
putting the case too strongly? 


Once in a while, 
it is true, there is a man who is worth listening 
to if he talks of nothing more than the weather. 
But he is the exception among university men. 
Think on the other hand of the number of men 
who have written texts in their particular work, 
have their classes use these texts, and then be- 
cause they seem to have put everything they 
knew about the subject in those books proceed 
to repeat them word for word even to the “ands” 
and the “buts.” Perhaps the student who sleeps 
during such a class is making the best possible 
use of his time, considering that he is required 
to be present. Is it any wonder that two stu- 
dents in a large class will go to class on alter- 
nate days, the one present answering to the 
names of both on roll call? Surely there is a 
reasonable excuse. 

3ut the man who repeats the text is not the 
only lecturer who wastes the time. There is 
the instructor who at the beginning of the 
course lays down two or three propositions, in 
themselves very simple. He then assumes a 
low degree of receptivity and mental alertness in 
his students and a high degree of ability to find 
a proposition when hidden beneath a mountain 
of words. The remainder of the course is de- 
voted to seeing in how many different ways this 
instructor can repeat the original propositions, 
giving at the same time a minimum of training 
and information to the students who must sit 
and listen to his words. That during this long 
process nothing is said, that one path has been 
traced and retraced, does not seem to weigh 
heavily with this type of instructor, for year after 
year he does the same thing. 

The image that comes to mind when 


we hear 
“tunical college 
the expression typical college 


professor” in- 
dicates another class whose value as_ real 
teachers is almost zero. It is true that for un- 
nan who 
is so wrapped up in his research that he looks 
on his large class of young students as an evil 
necessarv to his existence, but most disagree- 
able, is a teacher from whom they can expect 
and will receive but little. An older student 
may receive some inspiration, but the underciass- 
man as a rule will get nothing. 
It is customary when speaking of poor teach- 
ing in universities to pass it off on the system 


dergraduates, if not for graduates, the 1 
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of using young instructors and assistants. As a 
matter of fact it is among these same instruc- 
tors and assistants that very often the best 
teaching and best teachers are to be found. At 
any rate, there will be as large a proportion of 
good teachers among them. This statement 
will be disputed by those who believe that in 
order to be a good teacher one must have a 
vast store of knowledge of the subject anda 
large research experience. They discount the 
freshness of youth, enthusiasm for teaching, and 
the fact that the young men are not so far from 
the student stage as to have lost entirely a fel- 
low-feeling with them. 

The first step toward better instruction in 
universities, it seems, should be a change in the 
conception of what students need. We must 
learn that students cannot be picked up and set 
down in the midst of learning and then be ex- 
pected to absorb from mere propinquity enough 
to turn them into college graduates. Students 
must be taught and in order that they may be 
taught our instructors must be able to teach 
them. Would it be too much to say that if 
every person teaching in the average university 
with 500 on its faculty were as good a teacher 
as the best fifty, the students would cover the 
work now covered in four years in a maximum 
of three? Not necessarily that the four years 
should be cut down to three, but rather that stu- 
dents should secure in four years what they now 
would get in six. 

The much talked of supervision of instruc- 
tion would mean a great deal. President But- 
ler urges it for the young instructor. It is 
very necessary for these new men, but why limit 
it to them? The older men need it just as much 
as the younger, some of them much _ more. 
Some large universities, however, will not con- 
sider supervising even the young and inexperi- 
enced. That would mean, they fear, undue in- 
terference. Each man should be left to work 
out his own salvation. That the difference be- 
tween success and failure as teachers for some 
men would be determined by a few helpful visits 
does not seem to affect their views. Also they 
fail to realize that young men as a rule are 
open-minded. Because a professor does not 
think that he would like to be visited, no matter 
how much he needed it, he _ believes that he 
should not visit, or have others visit, the young 
men. The older faculty become a mutual ad- 
miration society, and they begin the initiation of 
the new man as soon as he becomes identified 
with the school. 

It is surprising how many instructors fail to 
realize that to their students they are mere bulle- 
tin boards on which are posted reading, assign- 
ments and examination questions. Perhaps if 
they could be made to see this, some of them 
would pay more attention to that part of their 
work which is in large proportion their excuse 
for being on the faculty. It is also surprising 
that they do fail to realize this, and for those 
that do realize it that they can rest content on 
such a reputation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND PREPAREDNESS 


BY CLARENCE T. HAMILL, PH. B. 
Brown University 

The question, What can the university do to 
aid in preparedness? has been again brought to 
my attention by reading Dr. Edmund James’ 
address to the New York Illinois Alumni As- 
sociation. There is no doubt that the college 
and university ought to do something definite 
in this line. In the present war the ranks of 
fighting men contain a large percentage of 
European college students. The history of our 
own country shows that this condition was also 
noted during our wars. The study of the his- 
tory of college fraternities shows that the organi- 
zations were practically wiped out of existence 
during the Civil war. Since college men are to 
act as soldiers in time of war it is well that they 


be prepared. 


The government does much toward prepared- 
ness by aiding state universities and maintain- 
ing National Guard organizations. | Whether it 
would be better for the federal government to 
aid this work to any greater extent rather than 
establish a new school based upon the princi- 
ples of West Point cannot be readily answered. 
The United States army is a volunteer army, no 
element of conscription entering into its forma- 
tion. 

Does the state university maintain this stan- 
dard? To my knowledge it does not. Two 
years of military training at regular intervals 
during the week are required of all students, 
failing this they cannot graduate. The morale 
of this type of regiment is, as one would expect, 
very low. It is not exaggerating to say that 
less than one-third of the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in state universities would elect this work 
were it optional. 

If the state university could establish a mili- 
tary college which would compare favorably 
with West Point then I think the federal gov- 
ernment should and would aid in its mainten- 
ance. A four-year, not a six-year course in 
military art and science is what the student de- 
sires. Open courses in engineering and mili- 
tary training to the student at entrance give 
him the opportunity to decide whether he will 
be an engineer or an army officer. At pres- 
ent students enter state universities not to learn 
to be soldiers, but to learn to be scientific tillers 
of the soil or builders of bridges. 

A comparison can hardly be drawn between 
the West Point and state university graduate. 
The state student is trained to march and drill, 
he studies infantry tactics, some few, a rifle 
team, attain distinction as marksmen, but they 
are far from being soldiers. Agriculture and 
engineering students ‘take military because it 
is required.” They go through it merely as a 
matter of form. The university boy knows 
little or nothing about commanding fire of a 
battery of field artillery or the many duties of 
officers and soldiers in cavalry and coast artillery. 
We are wrong in thinking that state universities 
do or can with one or two years extra training 
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graduate officers. They graduate men who 
with a year’s training might make good soldiers, 
but I question whether more can be said for 
them when experienced army officers state: “It 
takes at least seven years to make a soldier.” 

I believe, however, that this training is a good 
rather than a bad feature. It serves a purpose. 
Do not expect too much as a result. It does 
not and cannot under its present standard turn 
out a product which can compare with the West 
Pointer. 

Of the five hundred principal colleges and 
universities in the United States less than one- 
sixth are state institutions, hence solying the 
problem for them leaves more than four hun- 
dred colleges still facing the problem. 

The firing of firearms, the construction and 
maintenance of devices used in war, are the 
mere application of principles taught in mathe- 
matics and physics. The question, What is the 


greatest height a rifle ball reaches having a 
known velocity and known range? is, as one 
will readily note, the practical problem of projec- 
tiles from the study of physics. 

The panoramic sight is often discussed in scien- 
tific journals, but the student does not associate 
it quickly with the principles of reflection and 
refraction which he has already studied. I 
would advocate a plan which could be adopted 
by even the most conservative institution in 
America. Introduce a semester course in either 
the department of physics or mathematics in 
which the subjects discussed and studied are the 
modern instruments used by our army. This as- 
sociation may lead inventive minds to a field for 
their efforts. Encourage the students in col- 
leges where military training is not given to en- 
list in the National Guard and in every way 
strengthen themselves both mentally and physi- 
cally for the duty which stands before them. 


THE ALGEBRA SITUATION 


BY O. S. THOMPSON 
Pasadena, California 


This inquiry into the algebra situation in high 
scnacls was made, first, in order to discover the 
chief cause or causes of the great number of 
annua! failures in this subject in all parts of the 
country; secondly, to present the best educa- 
tional thought and practice in meeting the prob- 
lem; thirdly, to learn just how far the grades 
should be held responsible for the trouble and, 
incidentally, what kind of preparation in arith- 
metic is needed for algebra work. 

If the reader will keep these points in mind as 
he goes over the discussion he will find them 
answered, no doubt, to his satisfaction. Since 
the data requested was so important, a careful 
selection of men was made whose re-action to 
the questions would bear some weight in the 
educational field. So the data was secured from 
the following list of men, men who are recog- 
nized as leaders in the various portions of the 
educational field and men from all parts of the 
country. The list is composed of the follow- 
ing: State superintendents, 7; state high school in- 
spectors, 3; high school principals and teachers of 
algebra, 7; normal school teachers of mathematics, 
5; city superintendents, 8; directors and pro- 
fessors of education, universities, 4; total, 34. 

The best high school men have come to real- 
ize that the algebra situation is a high school 
problem. Successful experiments have been 
carried on for several years toward meeting the 
difficulty. It was with the hope that more 
light might be thrown on this situation and that 
more of those interested in the subject might be- 
come acquainted with the best thought on the 
matter that the writer questioned well known 
educators in all parts of the country. 

It is surprising to note the agreement among 
these educators as to the causes operating to 
give so many failures in this subject and also 
the uniform agreement in the suggested reme- 


dies. They are almost a unit in saying that the 
situation is due to causes operating in the high 
school and its organization; and they indicate 
that the remedy must be found in simplifying the 
subject matter, in special help for the pupil, in 
motivating the work or in making it elective. 
Two very prominent educators would drop it 
out of the course of study as an educational 
tool. The greatest criticism falls upon the high 
school teacher with his poor work, his lack of 
normal or professional training and the false 
standards set up by such teachers. A certain 
amount of criticism is directed toward the grade 
preparation in arithmetic, but in almost every 
case the fault in preparation is due to lack of 
thorough drill in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
It is also agreed that the arithmetic required is 
that of the simplest kind and that algebra 
should strengthen the arithmetic work and 
not that the work in arithmetic should under 
any circumstances be the means of eliminating 
the chief algebra difficulties. 

I shall present below a tabulation of the re- 
plies under the various questions and give in de- 
tail some of the most interesting answers. 

“In your opinion what are the causes for the 
great number of failures in high school algebra?” 

The replies group themselves naturally under 
the following heads: Poor high school teaching, 
22: subject too difficult or abstract, 15; no re- 
lation to child’s experience, 10; poor texts, 5; 
high school methods, 4; high school weakness, 
1: too large classes, 2; algebra not essential, 
2: preparation in arithmetic, 12; total, 73. 

It is interesting to note that out of seventy- 
three causes given for the great number of alge- 
bra failures practically sixty-one are causes 
which are operating in the high schools. Twelve 
referred to the preparation in arithmetic as one 
of the contributing causes,—no one referred to 
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it as the chief cause,—and nine out of the twelve 
spoke of the poor preparation in arithmetic as 
being lack of drill on the fundamentals and es- 
sentials of that subject. In several cases poor pre- 
paration in arithmetic was indicated as consisting 
in too much time given to the non-essentials, to un- 
related and meaningless problems, and practically 
all are agreed that the arithmetic required as an 
introduction to algebra is of the simplest kind. 

Probably the matter of the poor high school 
teaching and teachers without professional or 
normal training are the most common points of 
criticism, and next to these stands the criticism 
of the subject matter itself. One very promi- 
nent normal school man wrote that in the past 
fifteen years he had seen only two years of 
good teaching in the algebra work of a high 
school with which he is very familiar. On the 
basis of the replies it would seem that it is in 
these two important directions that the greatest 
good can be done in this work and it is also 
true that the best high schools are working 
along these very lines. 


“The percentage of failures.” Schools vary 
considerably in this regard. The percent- 
ages in this questionnaire run from nine per 
cent. to forty per cent. of failures in this sub- 
ject, with the great majority of schools failing 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of the algebra 
pupils. Where special remedies are being used 
to eliminate the failures, such as supervised 
study, etc., the failures are somewhat less. 


“What do you think might remedy the situ- 
ation?” brought out some very interesting re- 
plies and these replies indicate that the great 
trouble is with the subject matter itself. The 
following tabulation indicates the way in which 
this question was met by these representative 
men: Better teaching in high school, 12; sim- 
plify the subject matter, 10; make algebra elec- 
tive, 8; thorough drill in arithmetic funda- 
mentals, 6; place work in child’s experience, 6; 
supervised study in high school, 5; place alge- 
bra in second year high school, 5; better arith- 
metic in grades, 2; algebraic solutions in 
grades, 2; smaller classes, 2; better texts, 2; 
closer correlation with grades, 1; drop it out of 
high school, 2; standards of teachers too high 
and false, 3. 


If the reader will examine these replies closely 
he will recognize that practically the s*me ideas 
are offered as remedies for the situation which 
we find expressed conversely as causes for the 
failures. In other words the great trouble 
seems to be with the subject matter and the 
way it is presented, and the remedies are to se- 
cure better teaching, simplify the subject 
matter, or make it elective. Some of the most 
prominent men in the country are in favor of 
making the subject elective and require it of 
those, only, who are going into engineering or 
the like. The following letter from one of the 
most prominent state commissioners of educa- 
tion expresses the attitude of several men of 
prominence: “I must confess that increased ex- 
perience makes me extremely skeptical as_ to 
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whether algebra, for the ordinary secondary 
school student, is anything more than educa- 
tional husks. I cannot now find any valid rea- 
son why it should be included in any high 
school program except for a limited number of 
students preparing for an engineering course.” 
With regard to the relation between arithmetic 
of the grades and the algebra everything indi- 
cates that the kind of arithmetic work that plays 
a part in algebra is of the simplest kind or the 
fundamentals. It is well to note that few indi- 
viduals mention arithmetic at all, and where 
mentioned, six of the individuals asked for more 
time on the fundamentals, and two simply men- 
tioned the arithmetic with no specification. 


“Would the addition of arithmetic as an extra 
subject in the freshman class eradicate the al- 
gebra trouble?” This was inserted because the 
writer became familiar with one high school 
which chose to meet the problem in this way 
without having tried out any of the methods 
which are being used in the best high schools, 
The attitude expressed was one which based the 
cause of the failures in the high school algebra 
entirely upon the preparation of the children in 
arithmetic, although the grade system concerned 
was laying special stress upon the very best 
kind of arithmetic for the algebra, that is, 
thorough drill in fundamentals. The prepara- 
tion desired by this high school was more time 
spent on difficult reasoning problems as a basis 
for algebra and more time on material which is 


now considered obsolete by progressive educa- 
tors. 


The replies to the question are unanimous in 
declaring such a method of meeting the situation 
wrong from the standpoint of educational prac- 
tice. Not a single educator expressed himself 
in favor of such a plan and several thought that 
such action would tend only to complicate the 
situation. In many cases the point was made 
that algebra should be used to maintain the 
efficiency in arithmetic, that arithmetic should 
come after algebra in the high school, and that 
more of the material, which the children had 
been studying for the past eight years, was not 
at all the antidote for the algebra trouble. Some 
of the characteristic replies are as follows:— 


“Use algebra to clear up arithmetic, not arith- 
metic to clear up algebra.” “Intellectual work 
too heavy now in freshman class.’’ “Would only 
introduce another trouble.” “Algebra should 
maintain and increase efficiency in arithmetic.” 
‘Too much time on arithmetic now.” “Arithme- 
tic needed for algebra of the simplest kind.” 

“From the standpoint of the educational hy- 
giene of children at this age would you advise 
such an addition?” 

This is one of the most valuable questions 
because it has to do with the helth of the chil- 
dren at this most critical period in their lives. 
Educators realize, especially since Hall’s great 
study on Adolescence, that the freshman age 
with its great physical and mental changes, es- 
pecially for girls, is a very important stage, and 
that everything possible should be done to carry 
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the child over this period without injury to 
health. The great change between high school 
and grade methods, coming as it does while the 
child is passing through the important physi- 
cal and mental changes referred to, is in itself 
enough to interfere with the best work of the 
children while they are trying to adjust them- 
selves. Because of this, the work should not 
be increased in amount, but rather decreased in 
every way possible. The best high schools over 
the country are fast discovering a way to meet 
this freshman problem in the algebra with all its 
abstractions. and unreal protiems, “cooked up” 
as one educator says, “to demonstrate some 
difficult algebraic principle.” All replies to this 
question were against such a plan, and in many 
cases emphatically so. Some of the most valu- 
able replies are given below. 

“Do not think algebra and arithmetic to- 
gether would be tolerated in a community.” 
This reply came from an expert in algebra, 
author of one of the most popular algebras on 
the market, and a man of wide high school ex- 
perience, at present connected with a very 
progressive high school and university. “De- 
cidedly not.” “Not unless something else made 
way for it.” “No. With a wise teacher algebra 
should be a developing subject.’” “No. We find 
here in the normal school that algebra clears up 
arithmetic.” 

“Would the placing of high school geometry 
before algebra help the situation?” 

There seems to be quite a decided objection 
to the placing of the high school geometry be- 
fore the algebra. Practically every one is 
against this plan. Howeve-, one educator of 
very high rank thought thi. : good plan. The 
writer knows of one high scnool where this plan 
was followed out and the principal claimed that 
his failures were fewer in algebra. This, of 
course, may be due to the fact that the algebra 
came later in the course and at a much better 
time as far as the physical condition of the chil- 
dren was concerned. 

“Do you think the methods of instruction and 
textbooks play an important part?” 

This question overlaps very much upon some 
of the others and in many cases was answered 
by the replies to the other questions. It was 
inserted because the writer wanted to be sure he 
would get a re-action on the points mentioned 
in the question. In every case the answer to 
this question is in the affirmative. One would 
expect it to be so after reading the replies to 
some of the other questions. Some of the most 
interesting replies are these :— 

A large part of the problem.” “Yes, de- 
cidedly.” “They play a large role in this 
tragedy.” “We need more devotion to the stu- 
dent and less to the text.” 

I believe the writer of this last statement 
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summed up the whole philosophy of the algebra 
situation and many others in our schools, when 
he wrote this sentence. If the algebra were 
suited to the child, if it were brought down to 
the level of the child’s ability, if it were not a 
mass of abstractions of no practical use to the 
child, there would be no algebra difficulty as it 
now exists. One writer says: “The failures are 
numerous because of the indifference of pu- 
pils due to their shrewd recognition of the 
worthlessness of the subject for them”; this is 
also a clever observation and sums up the pu- 
pil’s attitude as we may find it in practically 
every high school today. If ever a subject in 
the public schools was out of touch with the 
child’s experience, was without anything to tie 
up to in the practical affairs of the average in- 
dividual, it is the algebra as now presented in 
many schools. Nothing emphasizes this fact 
any better than the great number of “annual 
tragedies” in the freshman classes throughout 
the country. 

One is justified in drawing the following con- 
clusions from the data presented and in answer 
to the points referred to in the introduction. 

The chief causes for the great number of al- 
gebra failures are the methods of instruction in 
the high school, the abstractness of the subject 
matter, and the lack of vital contact with the 
lives of the pupils. 

According to the best educational thought and 
practice, the best methods of meeting the diffi- 
culty are, to simpltfy the subject matter and suit 
it to the needs and capacities of the children, to 
inake it elective, or to establish supervised study 
in connection with the subject. 

The grades may be held partially responsible 
for the poor algebra work in so far as the chil- 
dren are not well prepared in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic. The arithmetic needed 
for algebra is of the simplest kind. There is 
hardly a doubt but what most grade systems 
give the children all the arithmetic work neces- 
sary for algebra. “The transfer between the 
two subjects can never be automatic,” as one 
very prominent educator put it. Just as the 
grades have a certain constant percentage of 
failures in arithmetic, so the high school will 
have in algebra. A certain percentage of mor- 
tals are not, nor never will be, equipped for ab- 
stract mathematics. 

No one is any more wide-awake to the al- 
gebra situation than progressive high school 
men. The best schools are working this diffi- 
culty out on a sound educational basis. 

Finally, one must assume from the ideas of 
these representative men in the educational field, 
that algebra is primarily a high school prob- 
lem and not one of preparation in the grade 
schools. 


a 


A specialist who is only a specialist is a very poor specialist, 
—Thomas Nixon Carver, Harvard University, 
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EARLY CONSOLIDATION IN INDIANA* 


BY J. C. WEBB 


Franklin, Indiana 


Many people think of consolidation of schools 
being a term wholly modern in American educa- 
tion. The exact term has been used by 
American educators for a period of at least 
seventy years. It is a mistake to think that it is 
the flimsy expression of a present day faddist. 

The one-room district school of a hundred 
years ago was in a sense a consolidated school. 
Most of the early settlers of Indiana were not 
in favor of general public education. They had 
come from the South and brought with them that 
faith in the private school which prevailed in that 
section and which has for centuries prevailed in 
England and other European countries. In the 
fiction which portrays the Hoosier life of a cen- 
tury ago we frequently find the itinerant teacher 
vitally connected with that life. The teacher of 
certain communities went from one home to an- 
other and taught the children of those homes. 
Many of the children learned very little by this 
method of education. Some of the children 
learned something of the fundamentals. But 
this method was not at all satisfactory to the 
most thoughtful settlers. Even if the teacher 
was well qualified to teach, it was extravagant to 
have him direct his energies toward the same 
things in so many different places. It is well 
for us at the present time to know that this idea 
is still true. The people became aware of this 
fact. Consequently they chose a central site 
fairly convenient to all and built a school building 
thereon. They then employed a teacher to teach in 
this central or “centralized” building. The chil- 
dren for miles around were sent to it. By this 
means the teacher’s influence greatly 
widened because he could reach the whole com- 
munity with one effort and at one time. This 
forward movement could very aptly be called the 
“Consolidation of the Private Schools.” To this 
day we occasionally find people in Indiana who 
do not believe in public school education. Such 
people still educate their children by means of 
private tutors. This forward movement of do- 
ing away with the private school was taken about 
one hundred years ago. Some communities are 
unconsciously so non-progressive in matters of 
education that they have not taken a_ single 
progressive step toward the improvement of the 
school system since that time. 

“During the time that Horace Mann was 
secretary of the State Board of Massachusetts, 
1837-1848, he tendered to the board annual re- 
ports. The fourth report shows the need of 
fewer school districts and larger schools. The 
advantage of union schools, from the standpoint 
of both economy of funds and ease of discipline, 
is pointed out. Consolidation of districts is 
favored, the qualifications of teachers discussed, 


* Because this is Indiana’s Centennial! we are usit g many refer- 
acs to her history, This isthe year for all teachers to know about 
Indiana. 
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the importance in the interests of economy, of 
regular and punctual attendance is shown and the 
influence of the parents’ interest upon the school 
is emphasized.”—Hoyt. 

The idea advocated by Horace Mann in the 
above quotation was first carried out by Super- 
intendent F. E. Eaton of Concord, Mass., in 
1869. Four district schools were consolidated. 
The undertaking, although bitterly opposed by 
some patrons, succeeded, and the school wagons 
have rendered service continuously to this day, 
and the splendid Emerson School in the city of 
Concord stands a monument to the wisdom of 
Horace Mann and of Superintendent Eaton. 
Caleb Mills, state superintendent of Indiana, as 
early as 1859 advocated consolidation of schools 
in Indiana. j 

The one-room school of a century ago was 
reached with greater effort on the part of the 
children than it now takes to reach any modern 
consolidated school. The present day consoli- 
dated school is simply an enlargement of the 
unit which was established by the consolidation 
of the private schools. The good roads and the 
mode of travel of the present day justify this 
change. It is difficult for one of the present time 
to understand or appreciate what the difficulties 
of travel of that day were. With the many good 
roads of Johnson County travel of any sort is 
wonderfully facilitated. 
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HELP THE SCHOOLS 


BY DR. PAUL W. GOLDSBURY 
Warwick, Massa husetts 


These must have every encouragement to ad- 
vance the fundamentals if not the frills of edu- 
cation. Mothers and fathers go where there 
are good schools. The country is the most 
natural place for educating the child, and a 
country school needs little of the fancy equip- 
ment of the city one, but it must take advan- 
tage of its outdoor privileges and not scrimp in 
whatever betters the health or lessens the isola- 
tion of people. School committees are called 
upon to give a large amount of time freely with 
perhaps little or no compensation commensurate 
with the task. There is, then, necessary such 
encouragement to them as_ will establish the 
most friendly and reciprocal relationships, so 
that parents are free to offer suggestions and to 
consult with the school committee and may come 
to appreciate and therefore share a little more 
their point of view, and a little of the burden of 
concentrated anxieties. Such relationships are 
of course necessary between teachers and pat- 
ents. Ina town as small as this a teacher misses 
the stimulus that can be gained from free asso- 
ciation with other teachers and so it is necessary 
to present the best possible inducement both 
pecuniary and social, and retain the best 
teachers. 
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EVILS OF THEMES AND DEBATING | 


BY ROBERT HALE 
Boston 


There are few men possessing an unbiased 
mind or a retentive memory of their own un- 
dergraduate days who would venture to de- 
fend the intellectual standards of our under- 
graduates. The cult of vacuity in academic 
halls is too brazen to be overlooked. The 
dangers of originality are too great to be faced 
by any young man at the outset of his “college 
career.” 

But the causes for this ailing are not to be 
found solely in luxurious fraternity houses, 
or professionalized athletics, or even in stupid 
and unsympathetic instructors here and there. 
Modern educational methods have done more 
harm even than modern plumbing to the un- 
dergraduate mind. I recall at least one New 
England college where not so very long ago 
men dwelt together for the most part in the 
most unexceptionable discomfort, and yet po- 
litical conviction, religious faith and’ intellectual 
standards were as unusual as if every man had 
had his own motor car and shower bath. 

It is not fair to blame the plumber and the 
steamfitter and the subsidized quarterback for 
what is more the fault of deliberate systems of 
instruction than anything else. I do not ven- 
ture to cover the whole field of iniquities 
wrought by the so-called elective system. But 
T should like to comment on two forms of abuse 
common in, and peculiar to, the modern Ameri- 
can college. 

The first is the writing of themes. The 
second is debating. These evils are. best studied 
in their most virulent forms—daily themes and 
intercollegiate debating. 

A critic complains of the college girl who, 
“when asked to write a description of a sunset 
applied to the librarian at once for a book on 
sunsets.” But he does not criticise the instructor 
who made the requirement. It ought to be an 
insult to any high-spirited man or woman be- 
tween ‘eighteen and twenty-two years of age to 
be required to write a description of a sunset. 
And yet college instructors go on_ exacting 
daily themes in this same stupid way. The daily- 
theme course in our colleges compels men to 
turn out day after day all sorts of themes on re- 
quired subjects. The aim of these courses is to 
teach style and command of language. The 
American university has not yet comprehended 
that stvle is simply the apt expression of an 
idea. As such it is obviously a by-product of 
the idea. We spend infinite labor in our theme 
courses on style, but none on ideas. We ex- 
pect the mill to produce fine meal, and forget 
that no good grist has gone in at the other end. We 
permit our undergraduates to feed their minds 
on the lowest forms of current periodical litera- 
ture and then expect them to write like Addison 
or Montaigne, by compelling theni to compose 
daily essays on sunsets. The fesult of these 


courses is that people who are capable at their 
best of writing good spelling and punctuation 
and tolerable grammar indulge themselves in 
the grossest of literary vices, emotional insin- 
cerity. Can any one imagine a man in Oxford, 
or Géttingen, or Grenoble being seriously in- 
vited to write a theme on sunsets, or oak trees, 
or campus buildings, or any one of the 
thousand things that are compulsory in our col- 
leges? The wonder is that a man can escape 
these treadmill servitudes with the slightest tine- 
ture of personality; and certainly very few do 
escape without a lasting hatred of literary com- 
position in any form. 

But the college debate is, if anything, a more 
devitalizing and devastatingly pernicious influence. 
The interscholastic, interclass, or intercollegiate 
debate is unoriginality made competitive. De- 
bating is properly the alternate advocacy of two 
opinions. In college it is a game played by 
teams, like football. The teams are coached 
for the “big debate,” just as the fooball team is 
coached for the “big game.” The three most 
docile students “make the debating team.” 
When they have made the team, they go to 
work with redoubled energy under the coach. 
When their fleshly brothers become giants of 
physique on meat and prunes, they are 
strengthening the mental sinews on statistical al- 
manacs and volumes of the Congressional 
Record. The evening of the big debate comes. 
There are three: judges, generally two neutral 
professors and a lawver. By a supreme effort 
they listen to the debate and keep a tabulated 
record of points according to some arbitrary 
schedule. Ultimately they announce the vic- 
torious team to the accompaniment of well- 
modulated applause. The audience is gener- 
ally exiguous. In small colleges, freshmen are 
frequently required to attend. Nobody in his 
right mind wants to listen. The unforgivable 
thing in a debate is to make an “unsupported 
assertion.” If a debater savs: “TI believe in 
high protection,” it is as bad as a fumble. The 
other team is sure to score five points. What 
the debater should say is: “We of the affirma- 
tive shall endeavor to show you that high pro- 
tection is for the best interests of the nation. 
Senator So-and-So, in a speech [which in fact 
was never made and never would have been lis- 
tened to if it had been], at p. 922 of volume 
such-and-such of the Congressional Record, 
said, etc., etc. The statistics of Uruguay show 
that, etc., whereas the statistics of Portugal,” 
etc., etc. It is easy to satirize, and it is hard 
to write tempetately. The man pvho wrote for 
six poirits ori the affirmativé was/rothing out of 
the ordinary and would never be pénalized iri 
the game as it is played. It is precisely as 


though he had written to a reputable coach and 
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said: “Send me six good skin-tackle plays for 
the championship game.” | 

College debating is the worst possible train- 
ing for public life. The college debater is play- 
ing for points to the judges. If he makes an 
“unsupported assertion,” all is lost. Woe be 
unto him if his adversary has been more thor- 
ough with Poole’s Index. “A recent writer in 
the which the gentlemen of the negative 
have overlooked, has observed,” etc., and the 
heads of the gentlemen on the negative droop 
with shame across their water tumblers. 

T do not believe any American with the for- 
ensic training of an American university ever 
achieved honorable success in public life with- 
out consciously rejecting all that he ever 
learned in these “debating teams.” 

Those who devise our curricula and form our 
educational ideals have been building on false 
ground. The mischief is not in the debater, but 
in the debate. The American undergraduate is 
undoubtedly satisfied with predigested food. But 
in the majority of cases it is because his instruc- 
tors compel him to partake of it and scold him 
for a nibble of ripe fruit. If our undergraduate 
is the victim of false contentments. let us shoul- 
der the blame ourselves for fostering those very 
contentments. This is not the affair alone of 
college faculties. It is for the educated man 
whatever his profession—Letter in The Nation. 


ELIMINATIONS 


BY G, M. WILSON 
Iowa State College, Chairman of the Lowa Eliminati»n Committee 

The Report of the Committee on the Elimina- 
tion of Subject-matter, made to the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, is an effort to get into 
school practice the advanced thought of our 
best educators at the present time with refer- 
ence to the topics which have been taking 
school time without giving adequate returns. 
This movement started, in a way, with the state- 
ment of Dr. Frank M. McMurry before the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 1904. A few 
years later, a detailed study was made by the 
teachers and superintendent at Connersville, In- 
diana. which showed that Dr. McMurry’s recom- 
mendations were being carried out, and that 
business men were prepared to support a pro- 
gram which omitted from the course many of 
the time-honored topics. 

The report made to the Towa State Teachers’ 
Association recommends, in arithmetic for ex- 
ample, that the following be omitted: Greatest 
common divisor, complex fractions, long proc- 
ess of division of fractions, decimals. beyond 
three places, Troy weight, Apothecaries weight, 
surveyors measure, table for folding paper, 
tables of foreign money, reductions beyond two 
places, Case III in percentage, partnership with 
time, foreign exchange, cube root and the metric 
system. Any one who will take occasion to 
judge his work by current community practice 
will not hesitate to commend all of these arith- 
metic omissions. The committee did hesitate 
about recommending the omission of the metric 
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system as a part of our school work, but when 
various members of the committee reflected 
that they had worked for twenty years without 
any results whatever, it seemed wise to cease to 
burden the children with this work and to wait 
for the law which would put the metric system 
into general use. The schools can not change 
the practice and the metric system will be 
easily mastered if it ever comes into general 
use. What little use is made of the metric sys- 
tem in college can be mastered when it js 
needed. 

The recommendations in arithmetic may seem 
a little radical to anv one who has not followed 
the discussion, but if such an individual will take 
time to read the bibliography on arithmetic 
given on page 13 of the Towa report, he will dis- 
cover that this movement has attained such 
headway that there is no longer any doubt 
about its general acceptance not only by the 
business world, but by the teaching profession. 

The recommendations in language and gram- 
mar are based largely upon the report of Dr. 
Charters on the study of language and gram- 
mar in the Kansas City schools. Dr. Franklin 
S. Hoyt, however, should be given the credit of 
starting this entire movement. His studies in 
the teaching of English grammar, published in 
the Teachers’ College Record, November, 1906, 
showed that formal grammar was_ performing 
no service in giving ability to speak and write, 
or interpret literature. Dr. Hoyt’s conclusions 
were based upon a scientific study which has 
heen since verified by further studies. particr- 
larly the one by Dr. Briggs published in the 
Teachers’ College Record, September, 1913. 
When we reflect upon it. our own common 
sense tells us that formal grammar does not 
help us in speaking and writing. We know that 
Shakespeare wrote before there was an English 
erammar, that Cicero delivered his orations be- 
fore there was a Latin grammar, that the liter- 
ary age of Pericles flourished without a Greek 
grammar. 

The committee recommends no reduction of 
the time to be spent upon language, but a de- 
cided change in the character of the work, 
omitting the usual type of technical grammar in 
the upper grades. 

It will not be possible to write even briefly 
upon all of the subjects which receive treatment 
in the report of the Iowa committee on elimina- 
tion. One other illustration must suffice. 

Dr. Rice, in the Forum several years ago, 
called our attention to the futility of the spelling 
grind. It remained for Dr. Jones of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, however, to initiate a 
study requiring the major part of his energy for 
eight years and involving a tabulation of 15,000- 
000 words, to give us the data for anything like 
valid conclusions on the spelling work. In the 
light of Dr. Jones’ study, we are prepared to 
condemn without mercy the usual spelling book 
which contains from 10,000 to 15,000 words. The 
brightest eighth grade pupil in all of Dr. Jones’ 
work had a vocabulary of less than 2,200 words, 
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Most of the misspelled words ate contained in 
the second year list. The usual spelling work 
in the schools has neglected the words which the 
child uses and which he continues to misspell, 
and has placed emphasis upon words which he 
not only does not use, but does not even under- 
stand. The study by Dr. Jones confirms the 
conclusions by Dr. Ayres that the writing vo- 
cabulary of children and adults is a relatively 
small one and that the spelling problem relates 


only to the writing vocabulary. The following 
out of recommendations of the lowa committee 
with reference to spelling will quite surely save 
from one-half to two-thirds of the time usually 
allotted to spelling, and will secure better re- 
sults than are generally secured. 


School men interested in the report may se- 


cure a copy by writing to the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction at Des Moines, Iowa. 


TEACHING MORALS TO LITTLE CHILDREN—(V.) 


_BY FRANCIS WELD DANIELSON 


In order to help form the moral nature 
of her children, a teacher must be ready, not only 
to inculcate the virtues in which all little chil- 
dren need training, but to encourage certain 
tendencies and to discourage others that she 
discovers in her individual children. Often a 
single story, told at the psychological moment, 
will nip a disagreeable trait in the bud, or start 
a good habit, or relieve a strained situation. 
Occasionally a game, or a poem, or a song will 
do this, or an act on the teacher’s part. In this 
final article a few subjects will be taken up that 
may need to be specially emphasized. 


8 PRIDE. 


Even little children are capable of showing 
pride over clothes that are better than those 
of their playmates; over much admired curls 
or other points in their personal appearance of 
which they have become aware; or over their 
attainments in knowledge. 

The teacher’s attitude will do much to make 
pride seem not so much reprehensible as ab- 
surd. Stories that will assist in pricking the 
bubble of vanity are the following :— 

“The Gourd and the Pine ‘Jree.” Aesop. 
“Fables.” Bailey and Lewis. “For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” page three hundred thirty, 
(adapted). The foolish pride of a weak thing. 

“The Darning Needle.” Andersen. “Fairy 
Tales.” Scudder. “Children’s Book,” page one 
hundred eighty-six. Foolish pride. 

“The Teapot.” Andersen. “Fairy Tales.” 
Outgrowing pride. 

“The Top and the Ball.” Andersen. “Fairy 
Tales.” Bailey and Lewis. “For the Children’s 
Hour,” page thirty-six (adapted). The down- 
fall of pride. 

“The Buckwheat.” Andersen. “Fairy Tales.” 
Bryant. “How to Tell Stories to Children,” 
page two hundred twelve. The fall of pride. 

“The Proud Little Rooster.” Danielson. 
“Little Animal Stories,” page thirty-three. 
Stubborn pride. 

“The Proud Hen.” Danielson. “Little Ani- 
_ Stories,” page forty-four. How pride loses 
all. 

“The Boastful Bamboo.” 
Telling,” page ninety-nine. 
modesty contrasted. 

“King Canute on the Seashore.” Baldwin. 


Lyman. “Story 
Boastfulness and 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” page ten. God 
more powerful than man. 

“Naughty Little Gold Finger.” “Boston Col- 
lection of Kindergarten Stories,” page ten. How 
pride was cured through need of others’ help. 

“The Frog and the Ox.” Aesop. “Fables.” 
Scudder. “Fables and Folk Stories,” page 
seventy-eight. 


9 BRAVERY. 

The great appeal to heroism comes later in a 
child’s life, but little children are often exces- 
sively timid, and need an impulse toward brav- 
ery. Stories which will help them to be brave 
in a small way are these :— 

“Tony Bear at the Peacock House.” Daniel- 
son. “Story Telling Time,” page five. Learn- 
ing to be brave. 

“Why the Dove Is Timid.” Holbrook. “The 
Book of Nature Myths,” page fifty. Punish- 
ment of cowardice. 

“The Hunter and the Woodcutter.” Scudder. 
“Fables and Folk Stories,” page forty-three. 
Brave with words and not with deeds. 

“The Soldier Boy.” Danielson. “Story Tell- 
ing Time,” page thirty-three. Presence of 
mind in saving another. 

“Grace Darling.” Baldwin. 
Stories Retold,” page sixty-one. 
shipwreck. 

“The Little Hero of Harlem.” Bryant. “How 
to Tell Stories to Children,’ page two hun-: 
dred thirty-nine. A heroic act. 

“The King’s Page.” Danielson. “Story Tell- 
ing Time,” page eighty-five. Bravery re- 
warded. 

“Horatius at the Bridge.” Baldwin. “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,” page ninety-one. 
Heroism in battle. 

“St. George and the Dragon.” Scudder. 
“Book of Legends,” page eleven. A heroic act. 

“The Soldier Who Lived in the Drum.” Dan-~- 
ielson.” “Little Animal Stories,” page one 
hundred thirty-five. Keeping brave and daring 
to protect the weak. 

“David and Goliath.” The Bible. 
uel 17: 17-49. Fighting with God’s help. 

10. NEATNESS. 


The fault that needs correction may be per- 
sonal untidiness, and children who are proof 
against nagging and are affronted at too pointed 

(Continued on page 3 326.) 
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Comedy and tragedy are wonderfully blended 
in the action of the Appropriation Committee’s 
report for the Bureau of Education. 

Great things were expected this time. Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane of the Department of the In- 
terior in his annual report exceeded all pre- 
vious secretaries in his laudation of edu- 
cation, and articles by him have been appear- 
ing in various publications as syndicate copyright 
matter under the head of “National Neglect of 
School Education.” 

Naturally the country was led to believe that 
under such leadership Congress would remedy 
“National Neglect of School Education.” 

We read with keen satisfaction Commissioner 
Philander P. Cliaxton’s itemized need of $100,000 
increase for the Bureau of Education to check 
this “National Neglect of School Education,” 
and Secretary Lane not only approved of this 
increase, but in his report and in the syndicate 
articles made a plea for it. 

We read the items with satisfaction and won- 
dered that Dr. Claxton could be so modest in 
his recommendations in view of his chief's pub- 
lic abhorrence of the scandalous “National 
Neglect of School Education.” 

What was brought forth as the result of this 
travail of soul? 

Read these thrilling sentences before we re- 
port the glorious achievement of the Depart- 
ment and all others interested. 

Secretary Lane says:— 

“Throughout the entire range of our activi- 
ties as a people there is no labor that ap- 
proaches this, the instruction of our children, in 
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imminent, vital importance. For it constitutes, 
in literal fact, the making of the nation—of the 
men and women of this country’s immediate 
future, on whose morality, energy and _intelli- 
gence depends every phase of production from 
art to industry, through which it is possible for 
us to express ourselves. 

“In the National Bureau of Education we pos- 
sess an agency which, properly utilized, can go 
far towards transforming the rural school into 
what, of its very nature, it should become. If 
there are thousands of rural schools which fail 
in their full duty to the children entrusted to 
their care, there are many others in which the 
new spirit of responsibility and emulation is 
vigorously stirring; and we possess not a few 
strong, capable leaders whose initiative has 
demonstrated, here and there, the possibilities 
of the rural school when it is carried to its best 
estate. 

“Given a Bureau of Education practically use- 
ful, constantly efficient, and the esprit du corps 
which survives among rural teachers, in spite 
of their grievous handicaps, will receive a new 
and permanent inspiration. 

“What is needed, at this stage of rural in- 
struction in the United States, is adequate leader- 
ship and co-ordination of effort. The National 
Bureau of Education can serve as the efficient 
centre. If we would spare no more than 
$100,000 a year for a rural school campaign de- 
signed to make those schools practical rather 
than scholastic, to make them truly schools of 
the countryside, of its problems, its opportuni- 
ties and its needs, we could achieve a surpris- 
ing transformation within only a few years.” 

Wouldn't this appeal thrill a heart of stone? 

Now prepare to be proud of your country’s 
noble representatives as they read this picture 
of National Neglect of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion when in response to Secretary Franklin K. 
Lane’s_ brilliant, heart-rending appeal for 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
the committee reports 

five thousand dollars 

Is this comedy or tragedy or both? 

Oh, ye gods! Hundreds of millions for pre- 
paredness against imaginary enemies, and 
five thousand dollars 
for preparedness against our real enemy, “Na- 
tional Neglect of School Education.” 

BUFFALO SURVEY 


The State Department of New York, under 
the direction of Hon. Thomas E. Finegan, has 
made a survey of Buffalo which shows as cleat 
as crystal that they need a new educational 
scheme of administration, State Commissionet 
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Finley states the case with his usual clearness 
and vigor when he says :— 
“While there may be improvements here and 
there under the present system, and while, there 
may be, conceivably, an excellent general con- 
dition, as there are now excellences of individual 
schools and teachers, no enduring progress can 
be expected until the whole system is so or- 
ganized as to confide the direction and control 
of the schools in a board of education, inde- 
pendent of political association, which shail 
have full power to administer the schools and 
full responsibility for the results.” 

Dr. Finegan makes an illuminating statement 
of the devotion of the stirveyors, all of the State 
Department :— 

“The aggregate amotint of time spent in the 
examination was about foutteen weeks for each 
of ten men. About one-third of such time was 
devoted to an inspection of the school plant 
and two-thirds of the time to an observaticn 
of the work of instruction and to an examina- 
tion of the general administration and manage- 
ment of the school system. 

“The men employed in the examination of 
the school plant worked in groups of two. Each 
school building was examined and as much 
time devoted to such examination as was neces- 
sary, usually from a half day to a day and a half, 
to make measurements and to ascertain the condi- 
tion, accommodations, equipment and furnish- 
ing of such buildings. 

“In the visitation of schools for the purpose 
of examination into the work of instruction 
and administration, the men worked in groups 
of three. The total number of classroom visits 
was 3,011. The work of more than 1,100 grade 
teachers was observed for a period of time aver- 
aging forty-five minutes. All the teachers in a 
school were observed in their work except those 
whose work was being temporarily carried on by 
substitutes, or who worked in more or less dis- 
tant annexes, or who for various reasons cou'd 
not be seen without undue expenditure of time. 
Conferences were held with all the principals and 
with many of the teachers.” 

All interest now centres in the action of 
Buffalo officials and citizens and in the legisla- 
ture. | Up-to-date there have been upwards of 
forty surveys of cities and practically no atten- 
tion has been paid to the Reports. The reason 
assigned has usually been that the survey was 
Ly “foreigners,” against whom there was preju- 
dice. This is the first home-made exhaustive 
survey. If this comes to naught the whole city 
survey business might as well come to an end. 
The State Department of New York has more 
legislative influence, probably, than have the edu- 
cational leaders in any state, and if Dr. Finley, 
Dr. Finegan and their associates fail it is a hope- 
less case. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
We are using this week an article on “Uni- 
versity Teaching,’ by Walter Matscheck, direc- 
tor, Wisconsin Efficiency Bureau. 
We have no disposition to pile up criticisms 
on the poor university professors who are re- 


ceiving much attention now, but we hear a hun- 
dred times as much spoken as we see written, 
and we have little evidence that the university 
professors whom the critics have in mind are 
giving any heed to their critics. 

University professors may just as well awake 
to the fact that while the criticisms are over in- 
tense. and altogether too sweeping, the 
time-honored methods of universities are 
headed for the junk heap, and the professor who 
does not wish to go there with them—or on to a 
Carnegie pension, which is in danger of being 
considered synonymous to the junk heap—must 
wake up, limber up, liven up, speed up. 

The present scheme for protecting the uni- 
versity against criticisms by running a literary 
bureau for the abuse of the critics will avail as 
much as opposing fire escapes because the ad- 
vocates may be interested in an iron mine. It 
may take a holocaust or two to make university 
fire escapes compulsory. 

Without endorsing any of the criticism in de- 
tail we do hope the universities will save them- 
selves from the experience of national stand- 
pattism in 1912, and they can only save 
themselves by doing the things now that they 
will be wildly anxious to do in order to get 
back into life later. 


SAME OLD NONSENSE 

An attorney of Riverside Drive, New York 
City, introduced inte the State Assembly a reso- 
lution demanding an examination of the schools 
of New York City, because “in many classes not 
one pupil can spell correctly.” 

“So glaring is the ignorance even on the 
most ordinary subjects that the most skeptical 
will inquire whether the present system should 
not be abolished.” 

In the New York Assembly the vast majority 
cannot spell correctly, and the ignorance of the 
Assemblymen on the most ordinary subjects is 
so glaring that the most skeptical will inquire 
whether the Assembly should not be abolished. 

We move that the poorest eighth grade in 
New York City be empowered to examine the 
New York State Assembly in the subjects these 
students have studied this year, and that if 
there are any who do not pass in all the sub- 
jects they be “abolished,” and if twenty per cent. 
fail to pass that the Assembly be abolished. 
Those eighth grade boys and girls will have the 
time of their lives propounding questions to those 
Assemblymen, and the Assemblymen will learn 
more about their own ignorance than they 
dream of. 

If every department of American life, public 
and private, is to be abolished when the most 
skeptical inquire as to its efficiency there will 
be a reign of abolition that will be interesting. 
The school system will not be abolished be- 
cause of inability of any pupils to spell cor- 
rectly, and there is no greater nonsense than 
the suggestion that its avoidance of abolition 
is to depend upon the ability of its students to 
pass that or any similar test. 

We recently heard an address before the 
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Cieveland Chamber of Commerce by the head 
of the School of Commerce of the University of 
the City of New York, who has 3,200 young 
people studying to be capable business men, 
and he said to'‘those successful bankers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers: “You criticise the 
public schools because the children cannot 
spell. You cannot spell all the words in any 
spelling book, neither can I. You wouldn’t be 
where you are nor should I be where I am if 
we had spent our time over a spelling book.” 


HOUSTON TEACHERS 


We have spoken as frequently of the su- 
periority of the school work of Houston, 
Texas, as of any other American city and in 
justification of our attention to that city we 
would like to state some facts about the pro- 
fessional preparation of the teachers. No 
teacher has less than a first-class high school 
diploma, unless it be a teacher, early in the 
service, who has demonstrated superior ability 
as a teacher. 

Fifty-two are graduates of the six normal 
schools of Texas. 

Fifteen from normal schools in Louisiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Nebraska. 

Thirty-nine graduates of thirteen universities 
and colleges of Texas. 

Also sixteen from the state universities of 
Louisiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois, Missouri, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina. 

Also forty-eight from Yale, Columbia, 
Teachers College of Columbia, University of 
Chicago, Northwestern of Illinois, Peabody Col- 
lege, Virginia Female College, University of 
Nashville, Oklahoma Agricultural College. 
Tulane of Louisiana, Grove City of Pennsyl- 
vania, Western of Connecticut, Agricultural of 
Michigan, Western Female of Ohio, Lewis 
Institute of Chicago, Carleton College of 
Minnesota, Alabama College, Wabash of II- 
linois, Randolph of Georgia, Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia, Stout Institute of Wisconsin, 
Industrial College of Mississippi, Nebraska 
Wesleyan and Arkansas College. 

If any other city of its size has in its teach- 
ing force graduates of so many universities, 
colleges and normal schools from such a range 
of states we have failed to know thereof. 

Some people in the North who are unfamiliar 
with the South are likely to be surprised at 
the quality of scholastic and professional prepa- 
ration of the teachers of a Southern city. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 


A new clause which one may have written in a 
fire insurance policy is of the utmost significance. 

It is insurance against loss from inability to 
use and occupy premises because of fire damage 
during the “re-construction period.” 

The chief loser in the great Salem fire of two 
years ago was one of the largest cotton mills in 
the United States, but so large was its recovery 
of insurance because of the “Use and Occu- 
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pancy” clause in the policy that the company 
was enabled to pay ten per cent. dividend dur- 
ing the entire year that it was re-building, and 
the re-building was rushed because of the extra 
insurance money. 

This is the kind of protection that teachers 
need who have no family dependent upon them, 
Life insurance—which is really a death insur- 
ance—is not the protection that is generally 
needed by teachers, but a protection “in life” 
when they cannot earn. A pension is indis- 
pensable for after school activity, but there is 
no Official protection in case of accident or seri- 
ous illness while in the service. For this 
teachers must provide themselves. 

So far as_ we know, the best provision for 
such an emergency is the “Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters” of Lincoln, Nebraska, and this js 
the reason we have championed its cause when- 
ever occasion offered. When a teacher is well 
and has an income it is comparatively easy to 
make a sacrifice that will provide for catastro- 
phe. It is a case in which you win whether you 
win or lose. If you do not meet the catastro- 
phe you are in luck, and if you do you are in 
luck. “Heads or tails” you win. 


BIG VACANCIES 

There has rarely been anything to compare 
with the reign of opportunities for candidates, 
Some of them may be filled before this is off the 
press, but there are vacancies, as we write, in su- 
perintendencies in Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Greeley, Spokane, and in normal schools 
at Ellensburg, Washington, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
and the Teachers’ College at Greeley, Colorado. 
These are merely the big ones. 

@ — 


Telephone was born in Boston, in a build- 
ing on Court street, in the mind of Alexander 
Graham Bell, and a tablet was recently placed 
on the building by Mr. Bell. It reads: “Here 
the telephone was born June 2, 1875.” 


The apparent endorsement in the maga- 
zine notices of John Koren’s “Constructive 
Temperance Reform” in no sense represents the 
opinion of the editor or of anyone on the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. 

We believe in boys’ and girls’ club work with 
all our heart and without reservation, and O. 
H. Benson, its great advocate, director and in- 
spirer. 

Teachers’ pensions must be “safe” from the 
first to the last. This can only be when either 
the city or state underwrites the proposition. 

An aviator has been three miles high, but he 
came down irregularly and fatally. Better stay 
on the earth than come to earth his way. 

The “Big Three” seem to be Harvard with 
Roosevelt, Yale with Taft, Princeton with Wil- 
son. Big in quality, not quantity. 

There are still about five thousand log school- 
houses in the United States. 


A political fight over the Bible in school is not 
edifying. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A DELICATE SITUATION. 

The raid of Villa bandits across the border, 
and the wanton killing of fifteen or twenty 
Americans at Columbus, New Mexico, have 
created an extremely delicate situation. That 
American troops should be despatched to pursue 
the bandits and exterminate them, if possible, 
was inevitable; but a great deal depends upon 
the way in which it is done. A punitive expedi- 
tion, so conducted as to respect the authority of 
the Mexican government, is one thing; and the 
marshalling of an army in such force as to admit 
of being construed as an invasion is quite an- 
other. The manifesto which General Carranza 
promptly issued, declaring that the constitutional 
government would on no account tolerate the 
invasion of Mexican territory or an outrage to 
its dignity, or justify the armed invasion of Mexi- 
can territory without reciprocal rights being 
granted to the Mexicans shows how tense is the 
feeling in Mexico and how easy it would be to 
solidify all factions of Mexicans in bitter hostility 
to the United States. 


WISE COUNSELS PREVAIL. 


Happily, wise counsels prevailed at Washing- 
ton, and President Wilson’s reply to the Carranza 
manifesto was courteous and conciliatory. It 
conveved a complete acquiescence in Carranza’s 
demand, and gave full permission to the military 
forces of his government to cross the interna- 
tion’l border, if necessary, in pursuit of lawless 
bands of armed men, on the understanding that 
the military forces of the United States would be 
given reciprocal privileges in Mexico; and prom- 
ised that this privilege would be exercised in a 
spirit of cordial friendship and co-operation with 
the aim of suppressing lawlessness and maintain- 
ing peace and order in the territories contiguous 
to the international boundary. Now, if reck'es: 
Congressmen and the irresponsible yellow jour- 
nals will hold their peace, there is hope of good 
understanding and joint efforts to suppress 
Villa and his bands. 


A DIFFICULT TRAIL. 


It will be no easy matter trailing Villa. The 
country which must be traversed is the mountain- 
ous region of western Chihuahua and eastern 
Sonora, which is described as a rough parailelo- 
gram about 120 miles from east to west, w.th 
tree sides of the parallelogram formed by rail- 
roads, the line from El Paso to Douglas skirting 
the border, the line from El Paso southwest to 
Casas Grandes, and the line from Douglas south to 
Nacozari. These lines will facilitate the move- 
ment of troops, and they will block the escape of 
Villa east or west, but will leave open the way to 
the south into the heart of the Sierra. Nothing, 
however, is less likely than that he should hold 
his bandits together, for the convenience of his 
pursuers. They will be broken up into groups, 
fleeing here and there, and murdering and loot- 
ing wherever the opportunity offers. 


PORTUGAL IN THE WAR. , 
It has been officially explained that the course 
of Portugal in seizing the German ships interned 
in Portuguese ports, and thereby practically en- 
tering the war on the side of the Entente Allies, 
was taken at the request of Great Britain and in 
fulfilment of treaty obligations. Portugal is 
feeble as a military Power; her army has but 
30,000 men on a peace footing, and her navy is 
mostly composed of old ships of little value. But 
she can be of use to Great Britain, her ancient 
aily. in at least two ways—in offering ports in 
Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands as operating 
centres for British cruisers; and, through her 
African colonies, Mozambique in East Africa and 
Angola in West Africa, assisting to drive Ger- 
many altogether out of the dark continent. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. 


The Presidential primary season has set in. 
Two or three states have already held them, and 
about twenty more will follow, up to the very 
eve of the national conventions. The regulations 
are such in some states that candidates who are 
wholly unknown outside of their own states get 
urcn the ballots, and delegates in their interest 
will go to the conventions. Sanguine hopes were 
entertained in some quarters that the presidential 
preference primaries would simplify political pro- 
cedure and bring the choice of candidates nearer 
to “the people.” But thus far the result is to 
make confusion worse confounded. In some 
states, delegates cannot be chosen in the interest 
of any candidate unless the candidate expressly 
authorizes the use of his name; while in other 
states, a candidate can be presented without his 
consent, and even against his wish. 


ONE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 
NOMINATED. 


One Presidential candidate is already nonti- 
nated, without the fuss of national conventions or 
primaries. It is the Socialist candidate who is 
thus early in the field. The result was brought 
about through the. vote of the dues-paying mem- 
bers of the Socialist party. The balloting has 
given the nomination to Allan L. Benson by a 
plurality of about 3,000 over the nearer of his 
two opponents, in a total vote of 32,938. Both 
Mr. Benson and his nearest competitor, Mr. 
Manrer, stood on an anti-preparedness platform. 
E-1vene V. Debs has been the Socialist candidate 
in the last four Presidential campaigns, and it is 
2 surprise to find him displaced by a new aspir- 
ant. The Socialist vote is never taken very seri- 
ously, but circumstances are conceivable in which 
it might have some significance. It is worth re- 
membering that, while Debs polled only 88,000 
votes in 1900, in 1904 and 1908 he polled more 
thsn 400,000, and in 1912 more than 900,900. 


THE BRANDEIS HEARING. 
As the Brandeis hearing goes on at Washing- 
ttn, disputing in prominence in the headlines the 


(Continued on page 834.) 
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TEACHING MORALS TO LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN.—(V.) 
[Continued from page 321.) 
allusions to soiled hands and clothes, will take 
the needed lesson from a little story. No story, 
however, can compare with the influence of an 
immaculate teacher in an orderly room. 

“The Child Who Forgot to Wash His Face.” 
Danielson. “Story Telling Time,” page twenty. 
Example of neatness among animals. 

“The Pig Brother.” Richards. “The Golden 
Windows,” page thirty-five. Bryant. “How 
tc Tell Stories to Children,” page one hundred 
forty-one. Untidiness made abhorrent. 

“Rodney’s White Gloves.” Danielson. “Story 
Telling Time,” page sixty-seven. Making a 
game of getting clean. 

“Tom, the Chimney Sweep.” Kingsley. “The 
Water Babies,” (incident of Tom’s first idea of 
getting clean). Getting an idea of cleanliness. 

“Hats Off.” Danielson. “Story Telling 
Time.” page one hundred thirty-eight. A de- 
vice for securing neatness. 

11. GREEDINESS. 

Another trait common to little children is 
greediness. This may be made unattractive by 
any of the following stories :— 

“The Goose That Laid Golden Eggs.” Aesop. 
“Fables.” Scudder. “Fables and Folk Stories,” 
page sixty-six. Content better than greed. 

“Fulfilled.” Bryant. “How to Tell Stories 
to Children,” page one hundred seventy-two. 
Punishment of greed. 

“The Dog and His Image.” Scudder. “Fables 
and Folk Stories,” page sixty-seven. “Boston 
Collection of Kindergarten Stories.” page one 
hundred seventy-seven. Because of greed los- 
ing what one has. 

“The Flies and the Pot of Honey.” Scudder. 
“Fables and Folk Stories,” page one hundred 
seven. Greediness the cause of death. 

12. DISCONTENT. 

Discontent will at first thought not be reck- 
oned as a little child’s failing, but very young 
children often tease for what they have not, 
and are not satisfied with the things they have 
given them. There are a number of interest- 
ing little stories that show the advantage of a 
contented spirit. 

“The Boy Who Went Out of the World.” 
Alden. “The Knights of the Silver Shield,” 
page sixty-two. Learning that one’s own en- 
vironment is best. 

“What They Found.” Danielson. 
Animal Stories,” page thirty-eight. 
the best thing in the world. 

“The Country Mouse and the City Mouse.” 
Bryant. “Stories to Tell to Children,” page 
nineteen. Contentment is best. 

“The Stone Cutter.” Lang. “Crimson Fairy 
Book.” Van Sickle and Seegmiller. “Riverside 
Third Reader,” page one hundred fifty-seven. 
Lyman. “Story Telling,” page one hundted 
thirteen. Learning to be contented. 

“A Quarrel.” Danielson. “Little Animal 
Stories,” page thirty. The foolishness of wish- 
ing what others have, 
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“The Sulky Bird.” Danielson. “Little Anj- 
mal Stories,” page one hundred two. The bless- 
ing of a contented heart. 

“About a Grasshopper.” Danielson. “Little 
Animal Stories,” page seventy-nine. Home is 
best. 

“About a Bat.” Danielson. “Little Animal 
Stories,” page one hundred fourteen. Con- 
tented with one’s lot. 

There is a good story on promptness in 
“Mace’s Home Fairy Tales,” entitled “The En- 
chanted Watch,” and another, “Bibi, Baba and 
Bobo,” that shows the evil of teasing. “The 
Little Pig” in “More Mother Stories,” empha- 
sizes carelessness, and “The Mirror of Metsu- 
yama,” in “Story Telling,” by Edna Lyman, 
brings out cheerfulness. 

May these articles be of some help in putting 
little children’s feet in the path of right doing, 
and may these stories carry messages so ap- 
pealing that they will be heeded and enjoyed as 


well! 


PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


“The feeble-minded can be trained but not cured.” 
These words on a booth screen are the keynote to the 
pathetic but instructive exhibit of feeble-mindedness 
recently opened in Philadelphia, in the new Widener 
building. 

A large part of the exhibit (which is designed to pro- 
mote proper care of the feeble-minded) is naturally 
given over to what is being accomplished for public wel- 
fare in this line by training in the public schools’ spe- 
cial classes and in existing educational and protective 
institutions of the state. 

It is an interesting demonstration that is given of the 
value of the special class, by charts, photographs and 
tables in the excellent Philadelphia public schools’ ex- 
hibit. It is shown that while the annual cost per pupil 
for institutional care is $300, it is only $75 for special 
class (and only $35 for regular class); that “state aid 
for special classes would be a wise economy,” and that 
at least 100 more special classes are needed at once. The 
rate of increase last year in special classes’ enrollment 
was 125 per cent. as compared with ten per cent. in 
regular classes. In Philadelphia alone there are 2,500 
pupils in special classes for the backward and 2,900 who 
have been in regular classes four years or more, 3,00 
of whom are distinctly “borderline”, cases. Many others 
are kept at home and barred from needed training be- 
cause of distance from the special class schools. 

The exhibit announces that the special classes are of 
four varieties, “orthogenic,” “orthopedic,” “open wit- 
dow” and “open air.” What the special class provides 
is thus outlined: First, the determination under skilled 
observation of tthe degree of sub-normality; second, the 
segregation of subnormal pupils until the socially dan- 
gerous adolescent period; third, a clearing house for de- 
termining the need of permanent segregation; fourth, 
the expert study and treatment of physical and mental 
defects: fifth, training adapted to individual needs; sixth, 
more effective instruction of regular classes by relieving 
thein of subnormal children. 

All of these provisions are aptly illustrated by photo- 
graphs on the well-arranged screens and by excellent 
handiwork spread out on the tables. Charts show that 
nearly two-thirds of the time in special classes is given 
to motor activities atid less thar one-fifth to the “three 


The tse of the Biriet tests as a help in pedagogical 


treatment is shown, fHie tests having been made under 
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supervision by laboratory-trained assistants from the 
Philadelphia school of pedagogy. 850 tests of special 
classes were made in 1915, of whom 265 proved to be 
four or more years below normal, 490 one to three 
years below normal and but 95 were approximately 
normal. In a quest for the causes of non-promotion of 
1,200 pupils (two years or more in a grade), it was 
found that more than two-thirds of the retardation is 
caused by mental deficiency and backwardness. 

Great stress is laid on the facts that of the 18,000 
feeble-minded in Pennsylvania, many are in the public 
schools (where they benefit little, if any, from the in- 
struction, cause great waste of teachers’ effort, and are 
actually a drag on normal pupils); and that the right 
place for feeble-minded is not in the home (where they 
lack instruction and supervision, and sink on this ac- 
count into degrading habits), but in the institution 
where they can often be trained to become of great use 
and morally dependable. 


The value of the institution has noteworthy exposi- 
tion, among the models shown being the Western State 
Training School at Polk, Pa.; the Eastern State at 
Spring City, Pa.; the Semi-State Training School at 
Elwyn, Pa.; the New Jersey at Vineland, and the State 
School at Waverley, Mass. 

First among the great needs tabulated are additional 
and larger institutions of this class; the prompt com- 
pletion, opening and maintenance of “the village for 
feeble-minded women of child-bearing age” (which the 
Pennsylvania legislature established in 1913, but of 
which but one cottage has been built because of failure 
since to provide. for the completion of the plant); and 
for special classes in every school district of the state 
into which bickward children can be sent for extended 
observation, exayv.mation and individual treatment. 

Jane A. Stewart. 


WOMEN AUTHORS 


Lillian E. Rogers, principal of the Friends’ 
West Philadelphia School, elementary and kinder- 
garten departments, is author of the “New World 
Speller” and “Teaching Arithmetic.” She is a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of the Bos- 
ton Normal School, and Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. She has taught in New- 
ton and Brookline, and in the Horace Mann 
School of Teachers’ College before accepting 
her present position, which is one of the most 
attractive elementary school positions in the 
country. Everywhere and always, Miss Rogers’ 
work has been highly modern. 


Mrs. Lillian Kimball Stewart, author of “Kim- 
ball’s Elementary English, Books One and Two” 
and “Kimball's English Grammar,” was educated 
in Vassar College and Chicago University, and 
taught for seventeen years in the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, ten years as head of the Depart- 
ment of English. Her books struck a new 
note in the teaching of English, and are highly 
successful. Address, Mrs. F. C. Stewart, 110 
Fulton Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Anna Gronon, author of “Jung Deutschland,” 
and “Fiir Kleine Leute,” is a native of Hanover, 
Germany, and was thoroughly educated in the 
Prussian schools. She has been a teacher of Ger- 
man in Chicago University since she came to 
America in 1901. She taught with Colonel 
Francis W. Parker and with John Dewey. Since 
coming to America she has taken a degree in 
the University of Chicago. Address, College of 
Education, Chicago University. 


Alice Atkinson Kirson, author of “European 
Beginnings of American History’ and “An In- 
troduction to American History,” is a graduate 
of Swarthmore College, with a doctorate in phil- 
osophy from the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has taught both Latin and Greek, and has 
been an enthusiastic student of history, as the 
quality of her books testifies. She has always 
been keenly interested in social service work, 
both in Philadelphia and in the Virginia moun- 
tains, where she now lives. Address, Crozet, 


Virginia. 


Florence Bass has magnified her calling as a 
first grade teacher until the profession at large 
is interested in what she does with little children 
and for them, hence the popularity of “Plant 
Life,” “Animal Life,” “The Beginner’s Reader,” 
which has been translated into Spanish with a 
large sale in the Philippine Islands. Her other 
books are: “Primer Stories,” “The First 
Reader” and “The Child’s First Book.” It is 
not often that a first grade teacher can magnify 
her work to such an extent that publishers will 
seek six books from her pen, which they would 
not do but for the popular demand for Miss 
Bass’s work. She is one of the few women 
authors of many books who has never been a 
joint author, Address, 3357 Broadway, Indian- 
apolis. 


Lois V. Ward, daughter of Edward G. Ward, 
author of the “Ward Readers” and “Ward 
Method of Teaching Reading,” which have been 
eminently successful. She is the author or edi- 
tor of two books of the series, and joint author 
in an Arithmetical Drill book along an entirely new 
line of emphasis of practice in number work. 
She has had experience in several positions in 
New York, and is now principal of Public School 
137. She is a graduate of the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers, and has studied in the 
University of the City of New York and Adelphi 
College. Address, P. S. 137, New York. 


Dora Williams, teacher of English Speech in 
the Boston Normal School, is one of the most 
highly specialized teachers educationally and 
professionally in Boston. She has been a leader 
in several phases of club work, and is one of the 
most effective champions of “Social Education,” 
and has demonstrated the possibilities thereof in 
science, in school gardening and in speech. She 
has written much for periodicals and her devo- 
tion to Social Education is embodied in two 
books, “Gardens and Their Meaning” and “So- 
cial Education in the High School.” Miss Wil- 
liams is president of the Boston Teachers’ Club. 
Address, 6 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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WILLIAM C. COLLAR 


A noble man has gone from us—a teacher, a gentle 
man whose memory will be revered by many and many 
a man of mark from Maine to Oregon; men of action, 
Statesmen, teachers of other men, whose own lives 
were moulded in boyhood by that master mind and 
soul which for so many years was the very soul indeed 
of the Roxbury Latin School. 

A marvel it is that one with so slight a hand should 
rule so firm and well, building up character from even 
uncouth material, finding genius where none other 
could see; guiding the gifted till they themselves in after 
years took up with a new power the same work of 
making men as well as scholars in the ranks of Har- 
vard; or with firm hand helping steady the helm of 
the ship of the nation in its course through troubled 
waters. 

It was a privilege to sit beneath his instruction. It 
is a joy to have his friendship as a memory. It is a 
reverence to know the world can still have as one of 
its great treasures the influence of such a man. 

John Preston True. 


EDWIN M. BACON 


Visitors to the National Education Association 
on the two occasions in which it was held in Boston 
will recall the pleasure they received from a little 
volume written by Edwin M. Bacon and distributed 
among the members, giving the historic features of 
Boston. Many a member today treasures this book 
among his most valuable reminiscences of an occasion 
marked in memory as red-letter days. 

Those who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Bacon 
will recall him as a polished gentleman, a writer of the 
most gifted and attractive style, a histcrian who was 
saturated to his finger tips with the historic spirit of 
New England and a possessor of the keenest and most 
genial humor. 

There is no appeal from the accuracy and complete- 
ness of his “History of Boston,” while his superb vol- 
ume entitled “The Connecticut River and Valley of the 
Connecticut” is an enduring monument to his fame, 
ability and accuracy as a writer. Among his simpler, 
but not less careful or interesting volumes are his 
“Historic Pilgrimages in New England” and his “Lit- 
erary Pilgrimages in New England.” He has left a 
niche impossible to fill and a memory fragrant to those 
so fortunate as to possess his friendship. 


A, 


EFFECT OF SPRING WEATHER 

{The following is from a personal letter from Idaho.] 

Spring has come again and the garden clubs are 
being organized. My little brother, eleven years old, 
said the other night as he was doing his chores after 
school: “Say, do you know, Mary, I’ve never seen a 
kid improve so much as I have in a few days; just 
since spring’s come.” When I asked him to tell me 
how he had improved he said: “Well, I don’t dread 
anything any more; I don’t dread getting up in the 
mcrning and I can’t work enough, it seems, and I’ve 


scrubbed my teeth now lots of mornings without being 
told.” 


> 


G. S. S., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education is 
the best educational magazine that comes within my 
observation. I can scarcely see how any progressive 
school man can afford to be without this invaluable 
publication. 

H. C. C., Kentucky: Your Journal is a very valuable 
paper, priceless to one engaged in school work. 

H. B. W., New Jersey: I have always found your 
Journal helpful. It has become indispensable. 
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THE MEANING OF EDUCATION: Contributions 
to a Philosophy of Education. Revised and enlarged 
edition. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: 
a Scribner’s Soms. Cloth. 385 pp. Price, 
In this edition two chapters that were included in 

the former edition are omitted: ‘Democracy and Edu- 
cation” and “The Reform of Secondary Education in 
the United States,” and chapters which did not appear 
in the former edition are included. These are: ‘Five 
Evidences of an Education’; “Training for Vocation 
and Avocation”; “Standards”; “Waste in Education”; 
“The Conduct of the Kindergarten”; “Religious In- 
struction and Its Relation to Education”; “The Scope 
and Function of Secondary Education”; “The Second- 
ary School Program”; “The American College and 
the American University”; “The Place of Comenius in 
the History of Education”; “Status of Education at 
the Close of the Nineteenth Century”; “Some Funda- 
mental Principles of American Education’; “Education 
in the United States’; “Discipline and the Social Aim 
in Education.” 

The president of Columbia University has earned 
an important place in educational leadership from the 
unprecedented achievement in the enlargement of the 
university in enrollment, in increase in the faculty, in 
scope of scholarly ideals, in the intensity of educa- 
tional activities and in the prominent place he occupies 
in public affairs. 

The eighteen public addresses grouped here present 
his best educational thought as voiced on important 
occasions in the last twenty years. 


BUSINESS EMPLOYMENTS. By Frederick J. 
Allen, investigator of occupations for the Vocational 
Bureau of Boston. Boston: Ginn & Company, 
Cloth. 218 pp. Price, $1.00. 

By his work for the Vocational Bureau of Boston 
Mr. Allen has made it possible for school pupils or 
graduates and their advisers to know with more defi- 
niteness than they ever knew before what lies before 
them in the field of life occupations. He has now put 
his work into shape for a much larger public than that 
which could use the Boston Bureau. 

There comes a time in every life when the young 
person must enter some vocation with the intention of 
making it his life work. Otherwise he is in danger o* 
becoming a “drifter.” This book is for the use of 
those who have reached that period of decision. 

Three lines of employment, broadly speaking, are 
open to youth: business, with its many lines; the trades 
and manual industries; and the professions. “Business 
Employments” deals with the first of these divisions, 
discussing in detail the opportunities for employment 
on the business side of manufacture. trade, and 
finance. In the case of manufacturing, the business 
side of the boot and shoe industry, which is most 
highly organized, is shown as a typical concrete ex- 
ample. Modern retail trade is illustrated by the depart- 
ment store, and finance by a study of banking insti- 
tutions. 

The most modern methods of business organization 
and activity are shown by numerous charts, diagrams, 
descriptive and critical material. Statistics from the 
national census have been included also. Business ex- 
perts have been consulted at every step and have giver 
hearty approval to the author’s work. 


THE PILLAR OF FfRE. A Profane Baccalaureate. 
By Seymour Deming. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

Under the now well-known pen name, “Seymour 
Deming,” author of “A Message to the Middle Class, 
the author of “The Pillar of Fire” sends a message to 
under-classmen and college faculties. It comes in the 
shape of a “baccalaureate.” If to be profane means to 
be radical and penetrating in criticism, then “The Pil- 
lar of Fire” is profane. But many things which were 
once profane are now sanctified. And many of the 
profane things which the author says of our higher 
institutions will not remain profane much longer, if the 
demand for a regeneration of the colleges is growing 
as strongly as it seems to be growing. ; 

The joy in reading Mr. Deming’s satire is heightened 
by his most unusual style and his command ot lan- 
guage and historical knowledge which is used with 
telling effect. 

To radicals who have laughed at the baccalaureate 


idols before, this book gives them another and the 
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best chance they have had in many a moon to laugh, 

To others who have viewed the col- 
lege question with more satisfaction at present condi- 
tions the book cannot but commend itself by reason 


- of its really scholarly, if rigorous, handling of the sub- 


ject, No one can read the book 
ht 


and come away 
ess. Any college  taculty i 


member who is 


may find it may be regarded as just the sort of teacher 
“The Pillar of Fire” hits squarely, with true aim. 

The book is aimed directly at the colleges. The 
message it carries is for a much larger audience, how- 


ever, an audience with no limits. 


ASMUS SEMPERS JUGENDLAND. By Otto Ernst. 
Abridged and edited, with notes and vocabulary, by 
Car! Osthaus (professor of German, Indiana Univer- 
sity). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 316 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 
This is a delightfully unassuming and humorous ac- 

count of the youthful life of North Germany in the 

Jast century. It is semi-autobiographical, Asmus Sem- 

per representing Otto Ernst (Schmidt), the author, a 

literary figure of considerable importance as dramatist, 

novelist, poet and essayist. Professor Osthaus has edited 
the text with much care and erudition; the notes are 
full and illuminating, and the vocabulary adequate. The 
simplicity and purity of Ernst’s prose makes the book 
ideal reading for high school and college German 
classes. 


AGRICULTURE. By O. H. Benson and George 
Herbert Betts. With illustrations, charts and dia- 
grams. General edition revised and enlarged. India- 
napolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 540 pp. 
We spoke in highest commendation of the first edi- 

tion, and this edition adds materially to the scope of 

subjects treated. No one is more widely and favorably 
knewn in agricultural leadership on the platform than 
is Mr. Benson, who was a remarkably successful county 
superintendent, Wright County, Iowa, and to him the 

United States Department of Agriculture is largely in- 

debted for the fabulous development of the boys’ and 

girls’ club work. And Dr. Betts is one of the best 
known of recent writers of school books. This book is 

a delightful product of two first-class specialists. 


SHORT STORIES FOR ORAL GERMAN. By Anna 
Woods Ballard, A. M., and Carl A. Krause, Ph.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 188 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 
This is a companion volume to Miss Ballard’s “Short 

Stories for Oral French,” which has proved so popular, 

and is one of the subsidiary volumes of the Walter- 

Krause German series. It is, therefore, edited in ac- 

cordance with the direct method principles laid down.jn 

the introduction to the Walter-Krause “Beginners’ Ger- 
man.” It contains eighty-seven short selections appro- 
priate for use as a basis for conversational work, each 
followed by a number of “Fragen und Aufgaben” in- 
tended to serve as preparatory material. The editors 


have also provided an excellent abstract of German. 


grammar. A map of Germany and a German-English 
vocabulary are included. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL  GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Professor J. Russell Smith, Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 914 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 

Professor Smith’s “Industrial and Commercial Geog- 
taphy” is much more than a bo.k of facts, because all 
the facts stated are clearly explained. Comprehensive- 
ness of fact has given way to elucidation of causes and 
meanings behind the facts that are given—and all the 
essential ones for secondary school students are given. 

More than half the book is devoted to the United 
States, and in this field the volume is an excellent refer- 
ence work. Of the foreign countries, Latin America and 
the Orient are better represented than any other section, 
on account of the increasing commercial and industrial 
relations between the United States and these sections. 
The part of the book dealing with the United States 
describes industries rather than regions or states. 
World trade routes and the laws of trade are amply de- 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
‘Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Byes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smartin 
on Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


scribed in another section of the book. The illustrations 
are numerous, including well-chosen photographs and 
instructive diagrams. 


WORK-A-DAY DOINGS ON THE FARM. By 
Emma Serl, Kansas’ City, Missouri. Illustrated by 
Harry E, Wood. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Company. Cloth. Price, 32 cents. 

_ Miss Serl, who is a highly successful primary teacher 

in Kansas City, Missouri, is certainly a genius in the 

art of inventing, discovering or evolving new ideas for 
school books. In this Supplementary First Grade 

Reader she has a scheme worthy the originators of 

fairy tales. The entire book is built up about Big 

Bear Dan and Little Bear Dan, who bought a farm 

and plowed and planted the fields, bought a horse, a 

cow and some hens, and did everything about a farm 

that men do. 

The illustrations are so clever that they make the 
story so fascinating that any child will be intensely 
anxious to read it, and Miss Serl has kept the vocabulary 
within the range of tlie child, so that reading will be 
easy, and the story is captivating. 

L’ECOLE PRIMAIRE ET L’EDUCATION 
MORALE DEMOCRATIQUE. By Alfred Moulet. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. Paper. 392 pp. Price, 10fr. 
This is an authoritative statement of the position of 

those French educators who believe in the teaching of 

abstract morality in the schools with little or no refer- 
ence to existent religious ideas, systems or theories, or 
to the existence of d. The chapter headings are sig- 
nificant of the scope and content of the book: “fs 
the Primary School to Give a Moral Education?” 

“Limits of the Moralizing Power of the Primary 

School,” “Concerning a Democratic Moral Education, 

“Concerning a Direct Moral Education,” “Moral In- 

struction: the Program,” “Scholastic Neutrality,” “The 

Lay School and Religious Sentiment,” “Moral Dignity 

of the Lay School,” “Democratic Solidarity,” “Political 

Neutrality and Republican Education,” “Civic Instruc- 

tion,” “Patriotic Education and Military Duty,” ‘Peda- 

gogical Method,” “Personality of the Republican 

Teacher,” “Success of Lay oral Education.” The 

book gives an up-to-date presentation of one side of an 

important question which is steadily gaining in interest 
in this country. 


EVERY CHILD’S SERIES: WHAT SHALL WE 
PLAY? A Dramatic Reader. By Fannie Wyche Dunn, 
With illustrations by Bert Valentine. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

We knew Miss Dunn’s success in dramatization when 
she was supervisor of third and fourth grade work in 
the training department of the Virginia State Normal 
School at Farmville. It was easy for the children 
themselves to work out the dramatization of the regular 
reading lessons. They had attained the skill to see the 
possibilities of dramatization in any lesson, so that even 
when they did not dramatize it they read it with the 
spirit with which they could act it. The stories here 
used are classics which all children always delight te 
read and to have read to them before they can read 
them themselves. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION BY GRADES: 
A Handbook for Teachers. By J. M. Hammond, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Cloth. 308 pp. 

In this book a successful principal tells teachers how 
any teacher may secure most satisfactory results in 
writing correctly, naturally, attractively through regu- 
lar school work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Ernst’s Asmus Sempers Jugendland” Ed ted by C. Osthaus. 
Price, 60c.—The Wonders of the Jungle’ (Book One.) By P. 8. 
Ghosh. “French Plays for Children.” Ky Josette Fugenie Spink. 
School af Education, University of Chicago. Price, 35c. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. ‘ 

“the American School.” By W. Hinchman. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Modes of Rerearch in Genetics.’ Ry R. Pearl. Price, $1.25. 
—‘&merican Municipal Progress.” Br C. Zowbdiin. Price. $2.00. 
“Keeping Physically Fit.” By W. J. Cromie. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“How the French Boy Learns to Write” By R. W. Brown. 
Price, $1.25. Cambridge: Harvard Univer-ity Press. 

“Education Through tKecreation.”” By E. Johnson. Cleve- 
land, Ohie: Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 

ur Next War.” By M. V. Woodhull. Price, 


**West Point in 
$125. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“A First German Grammar.” By Philip Schurler Allen and 
Paul Hermann Phillipson University of Chicago. Price $1.00 —“The 
Junior Song and Chorus Book.” py Gidcings and Newton. Frice, 
foc. Boston; Ginn & Cv. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open: to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school admi 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


nistration 


Meetings to be Held 
MARCH. 


20-24: Nationai Conierence of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart. Pittsburgh, president. 

24-25: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

$0-31: Central Education Associa- 
tion, Ellendale, North Dakota. T. 
S. Bjornson, La Moure, N. D., 
secretary, 

31-April 1: Brown University 
Teachers’ Association, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence. Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, secretary. 


APRIL. 


68: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

@8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 

West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte. 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte. president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 


13-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Tantsen, secretary. 

16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Covncil of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 

20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 
Springfield, chairman. 

21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretarv. 

MAY. 

8-6: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill.. secretary. 

OCTOBER. 

20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 

2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

10-11: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, secretary. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND S”ATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GRANVILLE. Harold C. Bales 
of Milton, N. H., formerly principal 
of the Dalton High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools for 
the Granville, Southwick, Tolland 
and Sandisfield Union District at a 
salary of $1,500. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDWARDSVILLE. Edwardsville 
has recently erected a new school build- 
ing in which there are several inno- 
vations which may in time influence 
certain phases of schoolhouse con- 
struction. The building is an eight- 
room, two-story brick school, eighty- 
nine by sixty-three feet, and cost 
$36,000 The ceilings throuchovt 
the building are metal and painted 
in a lighter buff tone than the brick 
work of the walls. 

Instead of stairways, inclines have 
been constructed to avoid all the 
injurious effects coming from climb- 
ing the regular type of stairs. Usu- 
ally stairs are of a standard tread of 
twelve inches and a rise of six or 
seven inches, but by the use of in- 
clines the rise is not over two inches 
for each step taken by the child and 
the danger of falling is eliminated, 
though. of course, the distance 
traveled is greater. 

Instead of using regular cloak 
rooms, each child has assigned to it 
a steel locker placed in the’ base- 
ment. It is maintained that the in- 
side facing of brick throughout the 
building makes for beauty, durability 
and economy, and that inclines in- 
stead of stairs stand for safety. The 
building is entirely satisfactory in 
every detail to the school board and 
to the citizens of the borough, and 
elicits high commendation from _ vis- 
itors and inspectors, 


LEWISTOWN. Superintendent T. 
L. Brooks publishes a_ detailed 
monthly report of school attendance, 
school visits, with averages and per- 
centages worked out to show com- 
parisons. At a glance the school 
situation in figures can be seen by 
the patrons. 

BEAVER FALLS. County Super- 
intendent D. C. Locke 2nnounces that 
in conjunction with the Beaver 
County Farm Bureau a seed testing 
day will be inaugurated shortly in 
all of the rural schools and later a 
number of corn clubs will be organ- 
ized. The rules governing the corn 
clubs will be published and sent out 
later. Some effort will be made dur- 
ing the coming year to interest rural 
districts along the lines of agricul- 
ture and an elementary book on 
agriculture will be required of those 
who teach in elementary schools as 
a part of the equipment for teach- 
ing. 

ERIE. The dining cars of the 
great Pennsylvania system use a pic- 
ture of the latest high school build- 
ing of Erie on their menu. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Superintendent 
of Education Harris has prepared a 
new school law for Louisiana which 
will probably be submitted to Legis- 
lature when it meets in May, the ob- 
ject being not only the better regula- 
tion of the schools but better financial 
provision for them. To accomplish 
all that is desired calls for a constitu- 
tional convention which can change 
and correct our otherwise defective 
organic laws on this subject. The 
changes needed were discussed at 
length some months ago when there 
seemed a probability that we would 
re-write our constitution. The Pub- 
lic School Alliance, the University 
Club and other organizations inter- 
ested in education expressed their 
views on this subject; and Superin- 
tendent Harris himself spoke at 
length, his suggestions largely co- 
inciding with those of the United 
States Bureau of Education, as to 
the best and most effective plan of 
school contro] and cperation. It is 
not over this old field that Mr. 
Harris now goes and indeed it need 
not be traveled over until we see a 
constitutional convention in sight: 
what he is now discussing is the 
matter of such changes as can be 
made at once, by the Legislature, and 
without the necessity of submitting 
them to the popular vote for ap- 
proval., 

A new school law was passed by 
the late Legislature, and the status 
bearing upon this subject was 
greatly strengthened and improved. 
Although this act was amended and 
further improved at the second ses- 
sion of the General Assembly Mr. 
Harris thinks it can be made still 
better. and he has suggested a num- 
ber of changes so that the voters can 
discuss them in advance of the Legis- 
lature meeting, and express their 
views thereon. 

He would have a state board of 
education of five members—an ovef- 
lapping board—that would be practt- 
cally continuoys, avoiding the de- 
moralization that now prevails wi 
every change of state administra- 
tion. The last session of the Legis 
lature provided for an overlapping 
board for New Orleans; and if it 1s 
good for New Orleans it surely 
ancht to be equally good for the 
state of Louisiana. 

Mr. Harris would have compul- 
sory education for the entire state 
and not limited to Orleans; he would 
still further limit the changes that 
can be made textbooks. He 
would employ teachers for a term 
of years; he would provide pensions 
for them, but it will take long_set- 
vice to earn these pensicns—thirty 
years’ active teaching. He wants to 
still further attack the illiteracy preva- 
lent in Louisiana; and would have 
someone to devote himself to the 
special task of providing schools for 
illiterate adults. 

To increase the school revenues, 
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Refreshing Lp 


| Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HO.XSFORD’S 
Acid\Phosphate 


will zive needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 

Easily made by adding to a glass 


of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L. 


he would have the money derived 
from fines in the courts and from 
forfeited bonds go towards the sup- 
port of the schools. Any revenue 
will, of course, be welcomed, as the 


CENTRAL STATES. 7 
nent educational and professional 


INDIANA. 


— 


in this city October 26-28. Promi- 
men in all parts of the country will 
appear on the program. 

Mothers’ day will be observed in 


schools are short of funds, but it 
would be better whenever this can 
be done to provide a direct and ade- 
quate amount for the support of edu- 
cation instead of depending so 
much on odds and ends, balances and 
surpluses. New Orleans school rev- 
enues come from a dozen different 
sources, and as many of these funds 
are uncertain and variable and are 
paid at the end of the year, the 
school board can never be certain 
what its income will be. Its budgets 
are, in consequence, unsatisfactory, 
and frequently lead it into debt. How- 
ever, no change in this respect can 
be made until a constitutional con- 
vention is held, and Mr. Harris will 
welcome the amount received from 
these court fines as a temporary re- 
lief until we can hold a convention 
and frame an organic law for our 
schools that will provide for all time 
and assure money enough to give 
the boys and girls of Louisiana the 
same opportunities for education and 
in the “battle of life” as are pro- 
vided for the youth of other and 
competing states—New Orleans 
icayune. 


TEXAS. 


McALLEN. This enterprising 
school district which Dr. H. Clay 
arvey has certainly “put on the 
map,” has voted a $100,000 bond 
Proposition by a vote of six to one. 


Texas is educationally wide 
awake. 


SOUTH BEND. This city has had 
a terrific educational disturbance for 
several months, but all is quiet at 
last. Such experiences do untold 
harm.’ The worst of it is that every- 
one is so certain that his side is 
right. Superintendent L, J. Mont- 
gomery goes to Detroit. 

Following the refusal of-the school 
board to re-elect L. J. Montgomery 
as superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Montgomery resigned, and will take 
up a new line of work. H. G. Imel, 
a teacher of science in the high 
school, has been appointed temporary 
superintendent. 


EVANSVILLE. A parade in which 
2,000 school children and _ their 
teachers participated, was a feature 
of “rural schools day” at the Tristate 
Farmers Institute, March 8 The 
children came from towns and vil- 
lages of Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky within fifty miles of this city. 
G. I. Christie and Miss Lelia Gaddis 
of Purdue University were the lead- 
ing speakers on the program. 

FRANKLIN. Miss Jennie Dun- 
lap, for forty-two years a teacher in 
the schools of this city, died March 6. 
During the first twenty-five years of 
her work as a teacher she was tardy 
only once, and never was absent be- 
cause of sickness. On the fortieth 
anniversary of the beginning of her 
work as a teacher a day was set apart 
for a public demonstration in her 
honor. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association will meet 


the public schools of the state March 
17, instead of the usual date in May, 
in order that the day may be ob- 
served in the schools having a short 
term. The Indiana Historical Com- 
mission, which is promoting the cele- 
bration of the state’s centennial, has 
proposed the erection of a memorial 
monument to the pioneer mothers 
of the state, and the state department 
is suggesting that each pupil con- 
tribute a penny to a fund for this pur- 
pose at the time of the observance 
of the day. 

The distribution of the deficiency 
school fund for the benefit of the 
short term schools has been com- 
pleted in the office of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. By 
provision of a state law five and two- 
tenths per cent. of money derived 
from state school levy is reserved to 
enable the school corporations to 
majntain their minimum terms. Any 
township or town that has a local 
tuition levy of twenty-five cents and 
is unable to obtain a_ six-months’ 
term of ‘school, and ifikewise any 
township or town that has a local 
tuition levy of forty cents and is un- 
able to maintain a seven-months’ term 
of school is entitled to state aid. 

Indiana spent about $3,000,000 for 
ninety new school buildings, ranging 
in price from $30,000 to $200,000 in 
1915, according to Herbert Foltz, 
secretary-treasurer of the Indiana 
Chapter of American Institute of 
Architects. 


A third of a $10,000 memorial 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


MORE PER MONTH 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER--SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


— 


scholarship fund honoring the work 
of Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller in 
the public schools of Indianapolis 
has been raised by contributions 
from teachers of the city. By the 
terms under which the money is be- 
ing raised, the interest of the fund 
shall be used to assist promising 
art students or teachers to fit them- 
selves tor more efficient teaching 
A state conference on vocational 
education will be held in Tomlinson 
Hall, under direction of the State 
Board of Education, March 23-25. 
Among those expected to participate 
in the conference are Charles H. 
Winslow, state director of voca- 
tional research; C. A. Prosser, presi- 
dent of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis; C. R. Richards, director of 
Cooper Union, New York City; L. 
S. Hawkins, specialis t in agricultural 
education for state of New York, 
and possibly William C. Redfield, 
secretary of commerce and labor. 


ILLINOIS. 
NORMAL. The State Normal 


University here offers a two-year 
course open to high school gradu- 
ates, which includes the following: 
(1) Agriculture, farm 
animals, animal production, the gar- 
den and orchard, farm crops, soil 
fertility, crop production, soil 
physics, farm organization, farm ac- 
counts, drainage and cement con- 
struction, farm machinery, and plant 
improvement; (2) two years ol 
physics and chemistry, and one and 
one-third years of advanced study in 
botany and entomology; (3) one year 
of practice teaching, together with 
one and one-third years’ study in 
psychology and principles and 
methods of teaching; (4) one and 
one-third years in commercial geog- 
raphy; (5) two-thirds of a year in 
rural sociology and economics. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The Board of Ad- 
ministration recently sent out blanks 


to the instructors in the different in- 
stitutions under the control of the 
Board of in order to 
determine how much time instructors 
in these institutions were giving to 
the state. This blank asked for the 


number of hours per week each 
teacher gave to state in such duties 
as classroom work, conferences 
with students, conferences with as- 
sociates, supervision, preparation of 
courses, reading theses, work with 
student organizations, faculty com- 
mittee duties, student advisory duties, 
extension work and professional re- 
search work. A tabulation of these 
reports shows the foltowing:— 

Kansas University, Lawrence, 205 
out of 220 faculty members, shows 
fifty-one hours per week, or ten hours 
and twelve minutes per day for five 
days. 

The Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, out of 168 instructors, shows 
an average of fifty-four hours per 
week, making ten hours and forty 
eight minutes per day for five days. 

The university and college reports 
do not include extension workers 
who average fiftv-six hours per week, 
nor assistant instructors who average 
fiftv hours per week. 

The Emporia Normal shows fifty 
five hours per week, or eleven hours 
per day for fifty-three instructors. 

The Pittsburg Normal shows fifty- 
five hours per week, or eleven hours 
per day for thirty-nine instructors 

The Fort Hays Normal shows fifty 
five hours per week, or eleven hours 
per day for twenty-two instructors. 

The school laws of Kansas con- 
sider twenty six hours a day 
as a school month so far as the pub 


davs of 


lic schools are concerned. There is 
no definition in the law showing what 
a school day or a school month is at 
the state institutions 


Tl e public schools of the state, the 
teachers and instructors, as a rule, 
work but five davs per week, while 
at the state institutions most of the 
instructors may be found at the insti 
tutions in the laboratories or class- 
rooms six days in the week. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. An “Honor Ban- 


quet,” a banquet in honor of those 
students in Ann Arbor High School 
who are on honor rolls bv reason 
of their excellence in debatins 
scholarship, athletics or attendance 
records, was given here last month. 
The honor students, nearly 100 alto- 
gether, were banqueted, and then 


speeches were made for the different 


honor sections. 


George W. Sample 


was toastmaster. This was the 
sixth time this unusual ev ent has been 


observed here 


as an annual event of 


the school year now. 


Martha 


Powloski, 
Huron County, 
acre of beans: 


six bushels, 


the 
She has beén 


nineteen, of 
Michigan, planted an 
the yield was thirty- 
cash profit $91.23. 
declared champion 


bean grower of the state and has re- 
é scholarship at Michigan 
Agriculture College. 

LANSING. J. M. Frost, long time 


ceived a 


superintendent 


of Muskegon. is 


supe rinte ndent of the State Industrial 


Sc he for Boys 
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encies. 


NEBRASKA. 
The State Normal School 
here offers in its rural school depart- 
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hods classes in agri 


training, rural 


sociclogy. 


course the 


taught how 
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economics, manual 
economics and rural 


the manual training 


student teachers are 
to use the hammer, 
square and vise. The 
make their work- 


benches and a large number of uten- 
sils and other things, which they are 
expected to use or teach in the rural 


schools. No 


done in this 


vide special 
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for rural schools. The 
student teachers are taught the ac- 
tivities that can best be utilized to 
improve and develop rural children 
physically and socially. The teachers 
who go irom this department intro- 
duce new recreational activities in 
the communities where they teach. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

ELLENDALE. “Teaching, a pro- 
fession; not a job” is_ the slogan 
for the meeting of the Central Edu- 
cation Asscciation to be held at the 
State Normal Industrial School here 
March 30-31. President R. M. Black, 
of Ellendale, has arranged a program 
which brings most of the educational 
leaders of the state into the meeting. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


supervision 


ABERDEEN. The first annual 
farmers convention, under the au- 
spices of the Northern Normal and 


Industrial School, was held in Aber- 
deen, February 28 and 29. The pro- 


gram was an exceptionally good 
one. 

OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. The teachers have 


secured a ruling of the higher court 
which grants them the right to  or- 
ganize and affiliate with labor unions. 

TOLEDO. A course in salesman- 
ship will be added to the curricula 
of two Toledo high schools next 
fall. Superintendent W. B. Guitteau 
has been authorized to hire an in- 
structor to divide her time between 
the two schools. 


WISCONSIN. 
STEVENS POINT. The State 
Normal School here holds each year 
a farmers’, homemakers’ and_ rural 
school teachers’ conterence. During 
the time of these meetings the neigh- 


boring schools are closed, and the 
teachers bring the children to the 
normal school. There are children’s 
programs, consisting of games, folk 
dancing, visiting of classes in the 
normal schools. etc.. and general 
sessions for men women from 
the farm. The teachers also have 
special programs. The county super- 
intendent co-operates with the nor- 
mal schoo] pricr to the annual meet- 
ing by holding a number of local 

+1 


rallies to arouse interest in the cen- 


tral meeting. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND. The Oakland Board 
of Education has started a move- 
ment that, t ghly approved by 
the city authorities and the citizens, 


will result in supplying the poor 


children of the city with pure, fresh 
cost or for noth- 

pay for 1 

rnish, with funds 

1ess and profes- 

ty 1 with the 


co-operation of the 
have agreed to cut their prices, a 


bottle of the best milk each day to 
each child in 


Those who can afford it are to pay 


every poor lamuly. 


two cents a bottle, and the price 
graduates down in conformity with 
the financial status of the family un- 
til the very poor are reached, to 


whom no charge is made. This is all 
done without cost to the Board of 
Education, which. however, will 


supervise the distributi 
LOS ANGELES. 


Occidental Col- 


lege, Los Angeles, has secured 
$400,000 in cash and pledges in a 
campaign conducted in ten days. The 
lareest single gift, $166,000, was 
made by O. T. Johnscn of Los An- 
geles. 

This college now has an entirely 
new campus of ninety acres, several 
new buildings, and about $500,000 in 
endowment, making a total valuation 
of assets conservatively, $1,200,000. 
There is no indebtedness. Dr. John 
Willis Baer, the president, intends 
pushing the new campaign until an 
additional $500,000 is raised. 

SAN FRANCISCO. United States 
Commissioner of Education P, ? 
Claxton outlines the purposes of the 
San Francisco school survey, in a 
letter received by the Board of Edu- 
cation as:— 

First, to find the present condition 
of the schools. 
Second, to 
tional needs. 
Third, to determine what changes 
in the educational system of the 

city are necessary. 

That the survey will be made con- 
scientiously, and without fear or 
favor, is the statement of Dr. Clax- 
ton, who adds that the report will 
be impersonal as far as possible. He 
says:— 

‘This survey is undertaken only 
for the purpose of finding the truth 
about the schools ot San Francisco 
and making such constructive rec- 
ommendations as will enable the 
people and their representatives in 
the City Council, on the Board of 
Education and in the schools to im- 
prove what is good and to remedy 
what may be found to be bad. It 
is not undertaken with any spirit of 
mere fault finding. This survey has 
been requested, I believe, because 
the intelligent people of San Fran- 


determine the educa- 


cisco, who support the schools by 
their taxes and send their children 


to the schools that they may be pre- 
pared for life and citizenship, want 
to be sure of obtaining the largest 
eturns for their money and the time 
which the children spend in school.” 

Dr. W. T. Baldwin, specialist in 
industrial education of the Federal 
Bureau, has charge of the San Fran- 
cisco work. 


NEW MEXICO. 


EAST LAS VEGAS. St 


the New Mexico Normal 
who are enrolled in th 
Society publisl i-\\ paper 
vhich awakens interest in all the 
hool activities and keeps alumni, 
cultv and undergraduates’ close 
together in their interests. Realizing 
-h extra-curricula work must 
at “odd moments,’ the 
paper is a very creditable produc- 
UTAH. 
LOGAN. Dr. E. C. Petersun, d 
extension work in connec- 
the State Agricultural Col- 


been elected president at 
a salary of $4,000, the presidential 
residence, the presidential omo- 
native of Utah, and earned his doc- 
torate in philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. The last quarterly bulle- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lak 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 


ate vicinity, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Fight the Fly 


Your school can help. 
for making a fly 


Literature, directions 
trap, and suggestions for 


organizing a Fly Campaign furnished upon 
request. Educational Department, Inter 


national Harvester Company of New Jersey 
Inc.) Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 


ordination ot 
School of Kody, Voice 
2% opens Oct. 5 
Expression 
Work for all needs Wr for list of Dr. Currv’s 
ooks and so} xpre 
Ss. S. Curry, Ph.D... President, 
Copley Square, Soston, Mass 


Girls School 


FOR SAL 


Mind, 
oe vear 
sum 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle Wes Es lished 25 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Jeacon St.. Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ¢. Boyden. M. A. 

S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massac etts, Coeducationa) 

for tl pedagogical and 

t nical trair r of teachers of the 

l biects J. Asbury Pie 


man. Principal. 


n of the State Board of Education 
isa “H ibe r Rural Teachers,” 
\ \ r, supervisor 

Lewis- 

all 

r assis e btilletin is as 

‘ e tes as it is for 
Idaho. State Superintendent Bernice 
Met prepar ition 
of e | 1 John C. Werner, 
he of the D rent of Rural 
I ation the Albion State Nor- 
mal School, assisted Miss Ayer. The 


helps and 


s fu f practical 


guides for rural teachers. 


DISTRICT OF 


WASHINGTON. By a change in 
the system f awarding Rhodes 
scholarships students will be chosen 

thirty-two states each year, 


than from all the states of the 
union in two years out of three. The 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala ,809 Title Bidg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


change has been effected to simplify 
the problem of allotting scholars 
among various Oxford colleges in 
which the space of residence is 
strictly limited. The qualifying ex- 
amination will hereafter be held in 
each state in October every year, 
and a candidate who passes in any 
year may offer himself for election 
in any subsequent year. 

To assist teachers in developing 
home projects in agriculture, the 
States Relations Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently 
issued Professional Paper No. 346, 
“Home Projects in Secondary 
Courses in Agriculture.” This bulle- 
tin discusses in detail the develop- 
ment of the home project idea and 
its use in various states where it 
has proved successful. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the essen- 
tials of a home project in which are 
included directions for keeping rec- 
ords, blanks and “forms, and typical 
outlines for projects On potatoes, 
pigs, alfalfa, orchards, poultry and 
the farm home. These home projects 
are classified as production, demon- 
stration, improvement and manage- 
ment projects, the last dealing with 
the business side of the farm. High 
school teachers of agriculture can 
obtain this bulletin free on applica- 
tion to the editor and chief, Division 
of Publications, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as long as the depart- 
ment’s supply for tree distribution 


lasts. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 325,] 


news of the European war and the so- 
called invasion of Mexico, it is diffi- 
cult to realize that the matter at issue 
is not some famous criminal case in- 
stead of a hearing upon the fitness of 
an appointment to the United States 
Supreme Court. No such issue was 
ever before threshed out with so much 
publicity. The hearing has now been 
in progress for weeks. It was closed 
once, only to be immediately re- 
opened for the hearing of more wit- 
nesses. Perhaps the hardest blow yet 
dealt to the nomination was the past 
week, in the remonstrance against con- 
firmation presented to the Committee 
by ex-President Taft, ex-Senator 
Root, and five other former presidents 
of the American Bar Association. 
Most of the other adverse testimony 
has related to specific charges which 
the public found it hard to under- 
stand; but these remonstrances are 
from the highest quarters and relate 
to general fitness and reputation. 


A New Society 

The National Educators’ Conser- 
vation Society, which met in New 
York last month, announces its creed 
as follows:— 

“Our American institutions are 
man-made. Our natural resources 
are God-given. The perpetuation of 
the former depends upon the conser- 
vation of the latter.” 

Its object is to promote the active 


protection and increase of wild life 
and forests through the professional 
educators of America. 

Its campaign platform follows:— 

1. In view of the manifold dangers 
now threatening the very existence 
of our wild life and forests, it now 
becomes the duty of all educators to 
enter actively and permanently into 
the practical work of wild life and 
forest protection and increase. 

2. Speed is a factor of prime im- 
portance; and practical results are 
urgently needed. 

8. Practical results are to be 
sought through educating teachers, 
school pupils, and students into the 
necessity of conservation, and the 
methods by which conservation re- 
sults may be best and most quickly 
secured. 


4. Natura] history teaching in the 
classroom is of great importance 
and value; but the teacher must now 
seek to carry the work afield, into 
the haunts of wild life, and wild life 
destreyers, into legislative halls and 
even into the courts. 

5. Legitimate sport with gun and 
rod is to be commended; but such 
sport is legitimate only when it con- 
forms to the code of ethics that now 
must be enforced to prevent extermi- 
nation of species. 

6. The ethics of wild life protectiou 
and the legitimate pursuit of game, 
should be taught by every teacher 
in America; because ‘through faulty 
ethics, or none at all, millions of 
game birds and thousands of game 
mammals have been and now are be- 
ing killed contrary to the principles 
that should govern all sport with 
the shotgun and rifle. 

+. The enormous value of insectiv- 
orous birds to agriculture, horticul- 
ture and forestry must be taught in 
every school, college and university 
in America; and every nature study 
teacher should accept this duty as one 
of paramount importance. ; 

8. Inasmuch as it is impossible to 
carry on conservation work on a large 
scale without the expenditure of 
money, the necessity for funds in the 
treasury should be recognized, and 
the efforts to furnish them must be 
universal and continuous. 

The following are the lines of ac- 
tivity in which this association will 
engage :— 

Secure perpetual close seasons for 
all species of wild life that are threat- 
ened with extinction from our 
fauna. 


Stop all killing of insectivorous 
birds for food, and of all birds for 
millinery purposes. 

Stop the sale of wild game. 

Increase the number of game 
preserves. 

Promote laws to prevent unnat- 
uralized aliens from owning or using 
rifles and shotguns. 

Stop all spring and 
shooting. 

Oppose the use of all extra deadly 
automatic, auto-loading and “pump” 
guns in hunting, and secure the pas- 
sage of laws against them. 

Preserve all forests from wasteful 
and destructive lumbering and forest 
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fires; and reforest all denuded areas 
in state and national! forests. 

Afford protection to all native 
flowering plants that are threatened 
with extinction. 

This is a large program. It calls 
for collective effort. Should the 
reader feel disposed to enlist his of 
her services in this army of national 
defence communicate with the secre. 
tary, Nomer Gray, at his office, 39 
Essex street, New York. 


Child Labor Laws 


The National Association of Manw 
facturers has published the report of 
its committee on industrial educa. 
tion presented at the annual con- 
vention (address the office of the 
secretary, 30 Church street, New 
York, N. Y.), which discusses the 
new law in Pennsylvania, limiting 
the hours of labor for children under 
sixteen years of age to fifty-one 
hours per week, of which eight hours 
must be spent in a _ continuation 
school, providing such a_ school js 
established in the community, and 
the Wisconsin law, which has been 
in operation three years, limiting the 
hours of labor for children under 
sixteen years of age to forty-eight 
Fours per week, of which five hours 
must be spent in a_ continuation 
school, 

It is estimated that about 35,000 
children in Wisconsin and 75,000 in 
Pennsylvania are or will be affected 
by this legislation. 

The report analyzes the functions 
of the continuation school, its rela- 
tion to the existing public-school sys- 
tem, and its possibilities for useful 
ness in meeting the educational needs 
ot the “fifty per cent.” of children 
who leave school before completing 
the work of the regular elementary 
school, 

In releasing the report for distti- 
bution, the chairman of the com 
mittee, E. Miles, who is also 
president of the Wisconsin State 
Board for Industrial Education, an- 
nounces that the Wisconsin board 
has decided to employ a man to study 
the conditions arising under the 
operation of the continuation school 
law, and to work out plans for meet 
ing these conditions with part-time, 
all-day and evening schools. q 
Glynn, New Haven, Conn., has beet 
appointed to the position, with a 
well-defined purpose of developing 
plans that shall meet the approval 0 
educators, representatives of labor 
and employers. 

The committee endorses a program 
for industrial education in a CcOmF 
munity which provides:— 

(1) Two-years’ and three-years’ a> 
prenticeship courses elective for ciie 
dren fourteen years of age and over 
who have had the equivalent of s& 
years of the elementary school; with 
shop teachers selected from the m® 
dustries, and the instruction so CO 
ordinated with local industries that 
gradvates of the courses may 
credited with substantial allowances 
on their apprenticeships. 


(2) Elective vocational courses 
for high school pupils. 
(3) Evening continuation classes 


for adult workers, and day continua 
tion classes for employed workers 
under sixteen years of age. 

(4) Practical training on real 
work and a commercial product. of 
(5) Control by a committee 
representatives of employers 
skilled employees under the @& 
rection of, and responsible 
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the regular board of public edu- 

cation, insuring close co-ordination 

between the industria] schools and 
the regular public schools. 

It is asserted that a program in- 
wolying these features “is especially 
favored by educators, manufacturers 
and representatives of labor,” and 

that a community which has such a 

scheme in successful operation “will 

have met what, at this time, seems 
to be her full obligation” in the field 
ot industrial education. 

Announcement is alsu made that 

a number of national associations of 

employers have organized a “Con- 

ference Board on the Training of 

Apprentices,” of which M. W. Alex- 

ander, West Lynn, Mass., is execu- 

tive secretary. Each member asso- 
ciation is represented on the board 
by its president and two additional 
delegates. 

According to a statement issued 
by the executive secretary, the board 
is organized to promote co-operation 
among employers in training em- 
ployees “for industry in industry,” 
and to impress upon employers their 
peculiar responsibility in this re- 
spect; to stimulate the establishment 
ot effective systems 
for younz people, based on co-ordi- 
nated trade training and technical 
instruction, and of specialized train- 
ing courses for men and women; to 
devise plans and make recommenda- 
tions to employers for the accom- 
plishment of these purposes; and to 
co-operate with all public and private 
agencies engaged in effective prepa- 
— of young people for industrial 
ife. 

The board has already agreed 
upon a uniform apprenticeship agree- 
ment and an apprenticeship certifi- 
cate which are so worded that they 
may be used in connection with ap- 
prenticeship training in any in- 
dustry, except where statutory re- 
quirements or local conditions ne- 
cessitate slight alterations or addi- 
tions to the agreement and certificate. 

The agreement out- 
limes in broad terms the obligations 
underti.ke= by the employer, and by 
the apprertice and his parent or 
guardian. The agreement specifi- 
Cally states that the employing com- 
pany promises “adequately to train 
and instruct the apprentice in the 
principal operations of said art or 
Grade, including...” The board 
is now engaged in determining what 
the fundamental operations of the 
various trades are, with a view to 
preg the findings in a bulletin 
for the guidance of employers and 
interested people generally. 

The board also agreed that the ap- 
Prenticeship agreement should 
considered as an agreement of moral 
father than of legal force. 


Why Paper Is Becoming Scarce 


In the Harvard University libraries 
there are 1,113,678 volumes and 705,- 
25 pamphlets, according to recently 
published figures. Estimates of books 
Owned by the universities with the 
largest libraries are made as fol- 
Ows: Harvard, 1,113.678; Yale, 930,- 
861; Columbia, 550,000: Cornell. 455,- 
129; Pennsylvania, 400,000: Princeton, 

845; Michigan, 352,718. 

The custom established by John 
Harvard 220 years ago has been gen- 
frously followed at Cambridge and 
els¢where, obviously. 

How many of the books at the several 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


CALLS FOR commercial teachers are so much in excess of the supply that a 
teacher looking about for different .feld would do weil to com- 
sider this deyarcment. Last fall we were able to place a young college woman with 
@ year’s experience in teaching at §400 more than she had received for that year, and 
ey $300 more than she would have been likely to command the second year 
nh the same line of teaching, HA training and with the founda- 
because she had taken a year's MMERCIAL tion of her college course covld 
fill an excellent commercia! position. Un March 6 a call comes te us from a New 
Jersey high * school for a teacher of penmanship and arithmetic, a 
one with practical commercial experience, who could make the arithmetic wor 
real to students preparing for business positions. Such applications are so frequent 
that grade teachers qualified in these limes for work in the higher grades 
would do well to register and take advantage of them, as the TEACHERS 
salaries are always considerably. beyond those of ordinary grade . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, Y. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency °°vs.*:": 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


No advance charges 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. you ine bookies 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW. SEAT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. KEE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [th 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wi. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN EACHERS’ AGENCY "tna ramifice, 
lor Professors, Assistants, 


ad 
tte, firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of bigh grade positions (‘up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. 

lished 1689. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you -need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartment werk im 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn-~- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $98 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ™ 


HE SORERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3658 Fifth Avenue, New Yoik, N. ¥, 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


be | im Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mase. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


Uhlversities are read or opened each 
year by undergraduates? 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITING PERFECTED 


Remington 


Remington Column Selector, perfect touch 

typewriting was impossible in letter writing? 
Touch Typewriting means keeping the eyes on the copy. . 
‘b 


it-is the $” that cost the time. 


carriage could not be made by touch. 


any line. 


without taking 


teach the Remington—and every student should learn it. 


_ REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


: 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


By the Improved Column Selector of the New 


Do you know that until the invention of the 


Perfect Touch Typewriting means keeping the eyes ALWAYS on the 
copy—NEVER looking at the machine after inserting the paper. 


For a typist to look away from the copy causes a “break.” 
reak B 


The Improved Remington Column Selector eliminates these hand 
adjustments. It provides instant machine setting for the start of 


It enables the tor to transcribe a letter from date tosignature 
f eyes fromthe copy. This is perfect touch type- 
writing—and it is obtainable in letter writing only on a Remington. 
This 1s one of the many good reasons why every school should 


See our Exhibition at N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, Feb. 22 to 26 


And 
ut there were always bound 
to be about a dogen “‘breaks’’ in every letter for the date line, 
graphs, “yours truly,” etc. Why? Because hand settings o 


ra- 
the 


Now fom 


Your Joy 


Increase 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
“and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses, They 
are looking for teachers. ‘They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommertcial teacher and move 
up into “‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mefcial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 
5 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, atenotypists and secretaries. 


mind. 


= 


Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itis so easy for an accident to happen—a little 1e@ 
on the street, a slip, a tarned ankle—and a doctors 
bill and a week or two of enforced idleness withouts® 
salary. 
In one high schooLlast winter three teachers were 
laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping om 
the ice, 
And this is the simplest and least expensive a 
cident that might Lap Seb There are hundreds of 
ways by which even t 

of time and salary, with greatly increased expensem® 
Aliso Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 
Not only dOes the T. C. U. pay loss by accidemiijaay 

but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantit@ig 
A few cents a day will afford complete protection 
against these tifree dread contingencies, that rob 8 
many teachers of their savings and their peace Of 
Write for a copy of our free booklet that tellg 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


A SPRAINED ANKLE? 


e most careful may suffer loss 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. E! 
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